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Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
For Additional School and College Announcements See Inside Back Cover Page. 


I{OOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Publishers of ‘The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Academy | 


Worcester, Mass. 


Gaskill Memorial Field 


111 mn 104 em ed ment 8 mem oy 


to eighteen years). Eighty- 


seventeenth. 


Graduates in twenty colleges. 





Pool 75 x 30 G 100 x 60 ° . 
— ie ach: lege or engineering school. 
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tion blank address 
G. D. CHURCH, M.A., Registrar 





: School Campus Principal 
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Two hundred boys (twelve z 
sixth year opens September } 
Alumni all over the world. 
Strictly preparatory for col- 7 
For catalog and registra- 


Rates: $700-$900 single room. ; 
$550-$750 twoin room. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A. | 
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Industrial Chemistry. 
Sanitation and Public 
Engineering. 
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Clark College 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Announces the Inauguration of a Series of 


SPECIALIZED PROGRAMS 


in addition to its regular programs of study, designed to lay foundations for later 
training in lines particularly useful to the nation during the period of reconstruction. 


These programs will bear a relation to later professional: training in the several 
lines, similar to that borne by premedical courses to the later study of medicine. 
The programs to be offered look toward the following callings: 

Diplomacy, the Consular Service, and Foreign Commerce. 
Social and Economic Reconstruction. 


. High School Teaching. 


These courses are combined with the fundamental subjects which form the true 
basis of a liberal education. In this way, Clark College not only graduates men of 
specialized knowledge, but of broad cultural training as well. 


EDMUND C. SANFORD, President, Worcester, Mass. 


For information, address Registrar. 


Health. 
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HOWARD SEMINARY 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Modern Languages. 


The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new sleeping porch. ~ 


Fine new Y. W. C. A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, 
trips afield. Extensive grounds. All sports. Live teachers. $600-$800. Upper and lower school. 
50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Lowell 
Textile School 


Four-year degree courses in 
Chemistry and Textile Coloring 
Textile Engineering 
Degrees of B. T. C. (Bachelor of Textile Chem- 
istry) and B.T.E. (Bachelor of Textile Engi- 
neering) offered for completion of prescribed 

four-year courses. 


Three-year diploma courses in 


Cotton Manufacturing 





Wool Manufacturing 





Westbrook Seminary ‘m22" 


Maine 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories, 
Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high 
school graduates. Languages, including Spanish. Thorough preparation for business—courses 

shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 89th year opens Sept. 17th, 1919. 


Write for catalog. Address _ Clarence P. Quimby, President 








Textile Designing 


Scientific and practical training in all proc- 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
conimercial fibres. 


Certified graduates of High Schools and Acad- 
emies admitted without examination. 


For catalogue address 
CHARLES H. EAMES, S.B., Pres., Lowell, Mass. 
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HEBRON, MAINE 
‘THE future holds countless opportunities 

for the wide-awake boys and far-sighted 
girls of today. How can your boy or girl 
meet the needs and responsibilities of that 
great time? 

Hebron, through its proper environment, 
close contact with students from many parts 
of the country, courses of study and plan of 
play, is moulding body, mind and soul for 
the tasks of this golden future. An ideal 
school for college preparation with practical 
courses for those not preparing for college. 








Buildings and dormitories are of the most 




















Dummer Aculieaay 


South Byfield Massachusetts 


157th year. 35 miles from Boston. 370acres. A boys’ boarding and day school, small (60 boys) and demo- 
cratic. Your son—not the class—the unit. Preparation for college and technical schools. Gymnasium. 
Athletic field. Tennis courts. New board track. New Golf Course. Hockey pond. Salt-water sports. 

New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14. Lessons, play and 
home life carefully planned, correlated and supervised in healthful, com- 


Moody House. 
fortable surroundings. For catalog and other information address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, 


South Bylield, Mass. 





Parsonsfield Soaunane 
NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 

For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 

Mountains, 200 acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating air. 

All sports. College preparatory course. Domestic 

Science. Agriculture. _— permits $200 to 

cover all expenses. Bookle’ 


WESLEY owt. ne B., Estas 
Box 4 mar Falls, 














Or ized for the develop t of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an efficient 
master. Preparatory and scientific departments. Stimulating life in the open. Directed work and play. 
Big athletic fields. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th year. 


LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. A distinct school with a building of its own. Under the management 


of a house father and mother. ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, A.B., (Harvard 1899) Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 














Outdoor s ts. 23 miles 
from Boston. Extensive 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Andover, Massachusetts 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Thorough College Prepara- 
tion. General Course with 
Household Science. 
FOUNDED 1828. 


grounds—modern 
buildings. 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain 
A homelike school in a community of homes. Recrea- 
tion out-of-doors throughout the year. Gymnasium. 
Personal care of boys and girls. Lady 
Principal in charge of girls. College 
preparatory work. Agricultural and 
domestic arts courses. Moral and 













religious influences 

wholesome. Expense 

$400. Address 
F.T. CLAYTON, A.M. 


eadmaster 











Proctor Academy | 


beautiful type in New England. Its location 
in a hamlet having no resorts or distracting 
entertainments, affords conditions most ideal 
for study, yet homelike atmosphere is main- 
tained. Practical courses including Sewing, 
Home Economics, Domestic Chemistry, De- 
bating and Business English and Arithmetic. 
For catalog address 
Wm. E. Sargent, Litt.D., Principal 














Tilton Seminary 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 10 buildings, 
we and dining-hall. Separate 
dormitories for 3 young men and women. New 25-acre 
athletic field. Thorough training under Christian ideals. 
Preparation for college or b usic, El 
and | Manual Training. Special — for high school 
er ome ing, Dressmaking 
and Domestic Science. Catalog and views. 


TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Batiocty 4 distinct 4— becomes bony pe All advan- 
tages o 'y facult thletic field. 
Supervised study, pla and athletics tow to the ca- 
|] pability of each boy. House mothers. Separate booklet. 
Faculty and equipment superior to most Mabeysteed 
schools while the endowment permits an unusually mod- 
erate rate. For informa a al 





























Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Work 


Colby Academy 


New London, N. H. 


In the New Hampshire Hills. Location unsurpassed. 
Co-educational. Meets college requirements. Gen- 
eral courses. Domestic Arts. Music. Modern build- 
ings. Exceptional scientific equipment. Gymnasium. 
Athletic field. Endowment. Founded 1837. Boston 
Office, Tremont Temple. 


JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. 


Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—60 boys. 

Moderate rates. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 














MONSON ACADEMY isis 


Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. An endowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped = 
letic field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. Rate $450. 











Fund for boys of proven worth. Send for catalog. 











WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildin 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principa! 
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say —I have read it a 

hundred times: ‘The girl who 
would be popular must forget 
herself.’ Now, you and I know 
that’s not true! The most popu- 
lar girl in high school is Vera 
Upton, and she positively never 
YG forgets herself an instant—or 
44 allows anyone else to. Vera and 
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her crowd are the constellation 
fa about which we lesser luminaries re- 
ua volve. I’ve just about decided not to 

; go to the class party Friday night. ’’ 

7 Aunt Bird was silent. 
Z ‘*T didn’t mean to burst out in that 
« way, Aunt Bird, but I’m tired of go- 
%, _ ing to places to sit and watch Vera and 
“yi the others scintillate! I lay no claim to 
the social graces! I just naturally lack 
the qualification. ’’ 

Aunt Bird glanced up with interest. 

‘It’s this way, Aunt Bird: give me 
a good, hard proposition, or an original 
problem, and I’ll stalk the answer re- 
lentlessly to its lair. But what’s the 
answer to a plain girl at a gay party ?”’ 

‘**A plain girl at a gay party’ is 
really, since you state it, one of the 
prettiest problems I know,’’ said Aunt 
Bird convincingly. ‘‘There’s an origi- 
nal problem for you, Joan. You don’t 
mean you’re afraid to tackle it?’’ 

Joan stared at her aunt; and slowly 
a light came into her eyes—the light 
that Joan’s teachers saw when a pecu- 
liarly knotty problem confronted her. 

‘*T mean to dispense with all the old 
axioms!’’ Joan declared. 

Aunt Bird’s blue eyes twinkled. 

‘*Tf you should need any help —’’ 

‘*No, thank you. I think I can man- 
age by myself,’’ said the efficient Joan. 

Aunt Bird’s pleasant twinkle sub- 
sided into a faint gleam that had in it 
a little amusement, a little hurt and a 
great deal of understanding. 

Joan was eighteen, of a tall, well- | 
proportioned figure, neither slight nor | 
plump. She considered herself to be toa | 
dark. Her hair and eyes were darker 
than the more common softer brown, 
and her smooth cheek was olive. 

The conversation had taken place on 
Tuesday. Joan had three days for 
preparation. The solution proper must 
be deferred until the fatal Friday eve- 
ning. 

That same Tuesday night Aunt Bird 
made a strange request—strange, be- 
cause Aunt Bird was usually so consid- 





erate, and Joan’s studious habits left 
her scarcely an hour she could call her | 
own. Aunt Bird suggested that Joan 
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accompany her to the greenhouse at the edge 
of the town the next morning and help her 
carry back certain plants and vines. 

‘*We-ell,’’ said Joan, who did not wish to 
seem unaccommodating, ‘‘I haven’t really got 
an extra hour.’’ 

‘*We’ll make one,’’ said Aunt Bird briskly. 
‘*Tell you what—we’ll slip out at six and take 
a constitutional with posies at the end of it! 
Back again by breakfast, with appetites at the 
end of it! I’ll tell Emma to have muffins and 
marmalade, ’’ 

They stole darkly forth at six o’clock. There 
was a fresh breeze that seemed fairly to blow 
them along. The atmosphere was all of a 
strange, lambent blue—the transparent blue of 
a sapphire. The sun was like an oriflamme. 
So this was dawn—Joan could only liken it to 
a magical twilight. The ground seemed to 
spring under her feet, giving them a curious 
impetus. When they came to a little descent, 
she raced Aunt Bird down it. 

They found Mollie Pinney, the proprietor’s 
daughter, in the greenhouse. She had on a 
checked pink-and-white gingham apron. Mollie 
was a short, plump, fair little creature. She 
looked shyly and admiringly at Joan. Mollie 
had neither social graces nor scholastic tastes, 
although she had plodded through to her final 
year in high school; but here in her predes- 
tined place she was like a little kindergartner 
of flowers. The blooms were like eager, up- 
turned faces. Mollie shook a refractory little 
fern and settled the little red pot back with 
an admonitory gesture. 

Mollie had admired Joan all through their 
high-school years—her scholarship and her 
efficient manner; but she had not got to know 
her. Now she weleomed her with a shy, una- 
fraid cordiality. Here in the greenhouse she 
was on her native heath. The sloping glazed 
roof, through which the early light streamed, 
the fragrance and the little, plump, pink-and- 
white figure of Mollie did something to Joan: 
they interested her; she had never before con- 
sciously seen Mollie. 





gold and silver fish. There were parrots, too, 
persisting in raucous and endless greetings of 
‘* Hel-lo!’’ And there was a monkey. The 
monkey, evidently not an early riser, surveyed 
them from a cowl-like arrangement of blankets. 

The vines and plants seemed to have become 
a secondary matter, for Aunt Bird carried 
away with her a very hastily assorted collec- 
tion. Mollie presented Joan with a bouquet of 
cut flowers from the cold room. 

‘* Just to think—I’ve known her four years!’’ 
Joan said on the way back. 

‘*‘What a color!’’? commented Joan’s father 
at breakfast. ‘‘Natural, I hardly need ask?’’ 

‘*The product of the green room,’’ said Joan 
saucily. 

It pleased her that he had noticed. She could 
fairly feel the color, she who was usually so 
darkly pale. She smiled up at Aunt Bird behind 
the coffee urn. There had been the posies, as 
she had promised—even this vagrant rose upon 
her cheek. 

‘*T wonder, ’’ proposed Aunt Bird that night, 
‘*if you’d accompany me to-morrow morning 
upon a little expedition ?’’ 

‘*To the ends of the earth!’’ Joan declared. 

‘*This is only to the end of Seventh Street, ’’ 
said Aunt Bird prosaically. 

The end of Seventh Street proved to be a 
market garden, row on row and bed on bed, 
with a cherry orchard beyond, and a few bee- 
hives visible in the middle distance. A peaked 
frame house belonged to the garden, and out 
of it there came at their approach a youth in 
blue jeans and a flapping old felt hat. It was 
not until they were quite close that Joan recog- 
nized Jesse Hunter. 

During the whole of Jesse’s high - school 








course he had not been known to open his 
mouth except upon the provocation of a ques- | 
tion ; but now, smiling with genuine pleasure, | 
he greeted them without a trace of embarrass- 
ment. The market garden to Jesse Hunter | 
was his domain. Aunt Bird quickly selected | 


the utilitarian plants that she had come for. 


It was a very superior greenhouse. It had a | of the house some bricked beds. 


pebbled pool with a sunken castle, through and 


‘*Mother’s posies, ’’ said Jesse and, stooping, 
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ORAWN BY WALT LOUDERBACK 


“YOU'RE VERY KIND; BUT I AM GOING TO SUPPER WITH MR. HUNTER" 


tht some blossoms with it— 

’ He tks queer, little, ragged 
blooms, round as buttons, 
and of vivid pinks and 
blues. He separated them, hand- 
ing part to Aunt Bird, and part 

to Joan. 

‘*Mother only keeps flowers 
to give away. Care for bache- 
lor’s buttons ?’’ 

The blue bachelor’s buttons 
fairly twinkled up at Joan. They 
were the first flowers she had ever 

received from one of the opposite 
sex. The simple, matter-of-fact little 
courtesy pleased her strangely. 

Later in the day, passing Jesse in 
the corridor of the high school, silent 
and withdrawn, in his carefully kept 
school suit, Joan flashed him a genu- 
ine, comradely smile and caught in 
return his grateful answering one. 

‘*Queer I never got to know either 
him or Mollie! I wonder —’’ Her brow 
contracted as it had a way of doing over 
a peculiarly abstruse problem. She was 
wondering, not how much, but how 
many, she had learned to know in 
high school. 

Joan herself proposed the Friday- 
morning jaunt. ‘‘It makes me feel so 
fit, some way,’’ she explained to Aunt 
Bird. And then it stirred her honest, 
girlish vanity a little—that vagrant 
flush upon her olive cheek. 

They took a circuitous route, just 
skirting the greenhouse and the mar- 
ket garden. The peaked roof and the 
glazed one gave Joan a friendly feeling. 
She said half to herself, ‘‘I wonder if 
Mollie and Jesse—but of course they 
don’t—they’re both too timid —’’ 

‘* You might pass it on—the ac- 
quaintance,’’ suggested Aunt Bird. 

‘*Oh, I’m no social arbiter,’’ said 
Joan lightly. 

‘*Merely as a friend,’’ said Aunt 
Bird. 

That night was the class party. Joan’s 
attire lay spread out on the spare-room 
bed. Her dress had a little meandering 
design like a green vine imprinted on 
it. Sheer white was not for Joan, but 
the transparent tissue with its fragile 
greenery was eloquent of youth and 
spring. It had been Aunt Bird’s idea. 
When Joan was dressed in her sprinkled 
green frock, Aunt Bird came with a 
little case. 

‘*T meant it for your graduation, 
but I’m sure the occasion warrants an 
earlier appearance. ’’ 


| As they started to go, they passed at the side| Joan touched the spring. The lid flew 


up. There, dully bright against its satin 
cushion, was a strand of coral beads. It 


through the doors and windows of which swept | pulled out a pushing little weed; he pulled | was the finishing touch— green and 
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MY FRIENDS 


ys Samuel 8. Drury 
Kector of St Fauls School, “hee (H. 


ERE is a great commercial 
aH greenhouse, a hundred 

yards of glass. You enter 
on a blustering winter day and 
step from a frozen world into a 
field of roses. ‘‘T’en thousand saw I at a 
glance.’’ What a happy accident to find all 
those roses in midwinter! If you go outside 
and investigate, you will see that it is not an 
accident, but that a grimy smokestack arises 
near by. Your roses are the product of yonder 
pile of coal. It takes solar energy to grow the 
gracious flowers. 

Here is a musician who sways with emotion 
hundreds of intelligent, trained listeners while 
he plays on the piano. The compositions that 
he interprets, now gentle, now deafening, move 
all hearts. What can be more delicate than La 
Jongleuse by Moszkowski? What more thrilling 
than the great Twelfth Rhapsody by Liszt? 
Some one may think that pianists, like lilies, 
grow without apparent toil, yet for every note 
struck by the master there have been hours of 
patient, drudging practice. An almost heart- 
breaking preparation makes possible the bril- 
liant performance. Your masterpiece results 
not only from taking but from welcoming 
pains. 

It is so with friendship. Like most gracious 
things, friendship is alive and either grows or 
dies. It does not just happen. We must study 
to make friends and to keep them. Outside 
our village there lived a hermit. That queer 
man found a woodland shack a sufficient home. 
When on rare occasions he visited the town, 
we boys shied away from the gaunt, tattered 
figure. Perhaps you have a hermit, too, and 
perhaps you have wondered, as I did, what 
twist of nature sta: the hermit on his lone- 
some way. Some disappointment or bitterness 
may have begun it, for to cut communications 
with the world takes either a strong reason or 
a loss of reason. A boy’s definition of a friend 
may help us to understand the hermit: 

‘*A friend is a fellow who knows all about 
you and yet likes you.’’ 





NOT TO BE BOUGHT 


R‘ AL friendship cannot long 
Res on mere sham. If we 
must retain our friends by 
forever acting a part, the end is 
not. worth the effort. Hermits may 
be weak men who, having no sterling quali- 
ties, give up the lifelong bother of pretending 
to be what they are not. Hermits more proba- 
bly are lazy folk who cannot endure the hard 
work of friendship, men too weak and lazy to 
stoke up the fires of friendship with the fuel of 
sacrifice and optimism. The boy or girl who is 
not willing to work for friendship, to shovel 
coal on life’s wintry days in order to keep the 
flowers abloom, will have few friends. 
Friendship is one of three things that must 
be had and that cannot be bought. The other 
two are religion and health. Whoever heard 
of writing a check for a good digestion, or of 
ordering a hundred dollars’ worth of truth, 
or of buying a friend? When Lowell sang, 
‘**Tis only God may be had for the asking, ’’ 
he meant that certain great boons come only 
through seeking and asking and working. 
While you are young make up your mind to 
this: you cannot live a full, happy life with- 
out friends. They are essential—as essential 
as a clean skin or faithful prayers. Why is it, 
you ask, that some people are more popular 
than I am? If it is so, it must be for reasons 
independent of things. Friendship is not bought 
by soda water or automobiles; it is bought by 
character. A boy with a clean heart and tongue, 
a sense of fun, a sort of unselfish daring—such a 
boy will have friends. If you want to see what 
the world of thought says about friendship, 
turn in your Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 


to F. 


Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar; 

Those friends thou hast, and their adop- 
tion tried, 

Grapplethem to thy soul with hoopsof steel. 


Let us think first and briefly about the value 
of friends and then work out together some 
definite hard rules. For now is the accepted 
time, when there is a maximum of pliability 
and a minimum of prejudice, to plant the fruit- 
ful seeds of friendship. Once I wanted to send 
out a Christmas card, and, not finding the 
proper combination of sentiments, I had to 
compose a message. It ran thus: 


Remember such a passage as this: 


May your Christmas stocking be bulging with 
mysterious treasure. May it hold a goodly parcel 
of Body’s Health; the precious jewel of Spirit’s 
Wealth; the solace and spur of Friendship; the 
billet for a stiff year of Toil. May you find on top 
the rosy apple of Concord, and through it all the 
sugarplums of Mirth. 


Have you ever thought that friendship should 
be a spur as well as a solace? It is one of the 
great driving forces of life. If we lived up 
merely to our own opinion of ourselves, how 
tepid and timid would our accomplishment be! 
Our inner ambition is balked by fear and sloth, 
of which we are properly ashamed. Friends 
see not those dogging enemies—their eye is on 
a bright vision of our future. Confidently they 
urge us forward. 

Can we not more definitely use this dynamic 
power of friendship? Of course my friends 
expect from me consolation and a warm place 
of rest. All that I gladly supply. But my fune- 
tion is not fulfilled by being a sofa pillow; I 
must also be a spur, perhaps sometimes an 
irritating barb, just as Socrates described him- 
self asa gadfly stirring his companions upward 
and onward. We should think quietly and con- 
structively about other people’s business. If 
mankind is our business, surely my friend’s 
career should be my concern. Jane should go 
to Susan and say: 

‘*You are so good at arithmetic, why don’t 


you plan when you graduate from high school | 


to be an expert accountant ?’’ or, ‘‘Susan, you 
are so quick - witted and reliable, why don’t 
you train yourself as a private secretary ? You 
might win a very responsible position.’’ Or, 
again, ‘‘Susan, you took such wonderful care 
of your mother that time she was ill, why 
don’t you lay your plans now, though it seems 
far-off, to be a trained nurse?’’ 

Such ‘‘ bolts from the blue;’’ such loving 
shafts from the blue sky of friendship, often 
awake a brand-new set of plans, a glimpse of 
@ career, an ambition to be somebody. Plan 
for your friends, and when they drop to a 
commonplace level, by tactful suggestion or 
reproof stir them up. Criticism is risky busi- 
ness, we all know, yet in the end kindly 
remonstrance is not resented, especially if it 
springs from wounded hope. Be a promoter of 
the ambitions and accomplishments of your 
friends. 

Before we proceed, enjoy an instance of 
friendship as solace and spur. B—— lost his 
mother. No sooner had the fact appeared in 
the paper than his friend, M——, cast aside 
his personal cares, traveled several hundred 
miles and simply appeared before poor B——, 
who was sad and lonesome. His friend was in 
need. He would go to him. There he stood, 
silent and ready, simply saying, ‘‘I thought 





Va come to be with you.’’ Thus friend- 
ship in its most perfect action is both 
solace and spur. 

In this great thrilling life of friendship 
we come to know some of the rules of 
the game. They will be big, general rules, 
befitting a generous subject; for you cannot 
always predict the prompting of the heart. 

1. Take people as you find them. This 
common advice needs explanation. Most people 
are strange mixtures, wholly surprising, of the 
admirable, the commonplace and the bad. If 
you throw into the scrap heap all characters 
that have any single blemish or omission, you 
will be lonesome; unless, in a moment of hon- 
esty, you fling yourself there, too. Why should 
we expect everyone to suit us or to fulfill our 
ideal picture? Let me put the character of two 
boys in the form of an equation and ask if they 
are worth keeping as friends: 

Diligence + Cheer? x Truth’— 14%, Courage Jim 
Chronic lateness + Personal untidiness ~ Jones 

There are three defects in Jim Jones. 
Although he is a cheery, reliable hard worker, 
he is dilatory, has dirty hands and is in part 
a coward. ‘*‘ Now,’’ some one says, ‘‘I can 
forgive the lateness and even the grubby finger 
nails, but no coward can be a friend of mine.’’ 
Is that just or sensible? Can your own char- 
acter bear such treatment? Or, again, consider 
Timothy Brown: 

Truth* x Diligence’ — Conceit* ) Necessity of 


Selfishness + Physical Ability® Self-Support 


imothy Brown 

Although Tim’s conceit is often comical and 
his selfishness may be disagreeable, yet the 
fact that his life is multiplied by the neces- 
sity of self-support may overcome these two 
blemishes. Life is full of such jumbles and 
contradictions. When we take people as we 
find them we must take what is good and 
dwell upon it, and try to starve out by neglect 
what is bad. Forcing people in every particular 
to suit us, or feeling contempt for those whose 
moral enthusiasms do not jump with ours, is 
shortsighted. We must not force everyone and 
everything to meet our often petty, and as 
often twisted, standards. 








THE FOOLISHLY SENSITIVE 


N Eton boy once wrote eight 
amusing lines that all stu- 
dents of friendship would 

do well to season in the heart: 


If the good were only clever, 
And the clever were only 700d, 
The world would be better than ever 
We thought it possibly could. 


But oh, it is seldom or never 

ae things bey ae just as oes should; 
The good are so harsh to the clever, 

The clever so rude to the good. 





2. Early acquire the power of personal 
detachment. Our second rule in the art of 
friendship is to learn where to be impersonal. 
‘‘What is the matter with So-and-So?’’ I ask 
about a common friend. ‘‘Oh, he is afflicted 
with sensitiveness. He has the village point of 
view. ’’ That means that he has been bounded 
in a nutshell and, instead of counting himself 
king of infinite space, like Hamlet, he has 
become the victim of cramped conditions, grow- 
ing smaller and smaller. Woe to the person 
who always expects to be the centre of affairs, 
who wants everyone to think about him. Such 


a one starts life on the thorny road of hurt 
feelings. ‘‘I have been harmed,’’ said the 
imperial sage, Marcus Aurelius. Then he adds, 
‘Take away the thought I have been harmed, 
and the harm is taken away.’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ cried a girl, coming home from 
school, ‘‘I’m so unhappy! Nobody likes me.’’ 

The kind parent, with a twinkle, replied, 
‘““Then, my dear, there is something very bad 
the matter with you. If nobody likes you, there 
must be a reason in yourself.’’ More gently 
she added, ‘‘The truth is you are entirely mis- 
taken. People do not think about us. They 
are too busy thinking about much more inter- 
esting things. ’’ 

In such wise we must joke ourselves and 
one another out of that bitter slavery of self- 
consciousness which unfits us for the give-and- 
take of social life. If I am peering out of my 
nutshell, wondering why attentions are not 
paid to me, thinking myself neglected and 
planning to be rude in return, I ought hence- 
forth to hire a little island and live there all 
alone forever. I am not fitted for the labor and 
the sacrifice of normal friendship in a sunshiny 
and busy world. The best people in every town 
are those who are interested in big things, 
reforms, causes, ideas, matters wholly discon- 
nected with self. Sensitiveness is a social curse. 
However small our home, let us be big. 

3. Go more than halfway. Give your all. 
This generous spirit in friendship, this lavish 
giving of self without hope of return, has been 
described as ‘‘good measure, pressed down, 


and shaken together, and running over.’’ If 


you measure your heart offering in inches and 
grams you will make no friends. ‘‘I will go 
halfway in meeting people,’’ says the young 
pilgrim. That is never.far enough, for friend- 
ship begins where personal interests overlap. 


“MAKING” FRIENDS 


HE great friends of the 
Na ‘ world have ever been lavish 
Sasi spenders of their time, of 

y their sympathy and of a certain 
: warmth of speech. Do not check 
the generous word. ‘‘ An ounce of taffy is worth 
a pound of epitaphy.’’ Herein the phrase 
‘tmaking friends’’ acquires new meaning. By 
conscious acts of graceful kindliness we link 
ourselves with the lives of others. 

Across the street a few houses down lives 
your friend Tom. He has had a hard spell 
with typhoid and is too weak even to read. 
What shall you do? We are always shy when 
our friends are in trouble and neglectful in 
their days of prosperity. You should go to 
yonder boy and sit with him and tell him that 
you’re sorry. The moment you have done so 
you will be glad. It is one of the labors of love, 
not easy at first, but easier next time. We want 
to be the kind of person that tired folk or sick 
folk or bereaved folk like to see. 

Remember, too, all through your life that no 
arrow of love shot into the air ever missed its 
mark. No word of sympathy dropped into the 
post office ever failed to help. Young people 
look bothered by letters of sympathy and nibble 
the pen, wondering what to say. Genuine 
friendship has its own simple vocabulary and 
direct expression. Do not try to be complex— 
just say that you are sorry or glad, as the case 
may be; for sympathy is almost as much appre- 
ciated in joy as it is in pain. Fit yourself, O 
pioneer in frieridship, to be a ready letter 
writer and a generous talker. Set your affection 
high on a fine, disinterested level; and then 
forget yourself. Stride through this strange 
eventful history, appreciating the best in every- 
one and setting out to find his best. Never 
think whether you are slighted or not. Give 
lavishly of yourself, hoping for nothing again. 
Thus you will forge the hoops of steel that 
grapple to you those joys of life, your friends. 








coral. Against the green and coral Joan’s soft 
darkness had a curiously satisfying quality. 
They belonged. The faintest petal of color lay 
on her smooth cheek. 

Joan had intended going to the party with 
Julia Atwater, who lived farther down the 
street; but she had neglected to arrange it—the 
two had never been intimate. She stopped at 
the house on the chance of finding Julia. 

‘* Well, now, that’s too bad,’’ said Julia’s 
mother. ‘‘Julia’s just gone. Kind of hated to 
g0 alone, too. She even watched for you to go 
by, but it was getting on, and she thought 
you’d passed. That’s a pretty dress you’ve 
got on, Joan, I suppose Miss Savoie made it. 
It has a real French touch. ’’ 

‘“No,’”’ said Joan. ‘‘Only Aunt Bird. ’’ 

Mrs. Atwater, closing the door, repeated, 
*‘Only Aunt Bird,’’ with a little sniff. ‘‘ For all 
Joan’s so clever she’s fairly dumb about some 
things!’’ she confided to a visiting neighbor. 

Joan went on alone, and yet not alone. A 
queer buoyancy upheld her. She was in a new 
dress that had a French touch, and she was 
not going into exile upon a sofa—she had a 
problem to solve, alene and unaided. 

Janet Markley had offered her house for the 
party. The Markleys’ was the show place of 
the town. The balustrades of the terrace were 
set at intervals with urns of flowering vines. 
The deep porch was lighted by a pierced, medi- 
eval lantern. The windows revealed behind 





their fluttering hangings a constant, changing 
play, like brief, charming tableaux. 

Within the door of the reception hall stood 
the receiving line. Of course Vera was there 
—her little curved, uplifted arm alternately 
extended and withdrawn. Beside her, Miss 
Layton, the class sponsor, showed a stiff uneasi- 
ness of bearing. The social graces had not been 
part of her life’s curriculum. Mrs. Markley’s 
manner was, however, one of simple cordiality, 
calculated to allay the bashful fears of the 
guests. Janet was natural, but shy. 

Joan, in her green and coral, passed assuredly 
down the line and found awaiting her at the 
end of it the abhorred and fatal sofa. Appar- 
ently every chair, ranged about the wall, had 
its occupant. At that unforeseen exigency, all 
Joan’s old self-conscious fears returned four- 
fold. She saw herself, alone in that oasis of 
sofa, mute, oblivious of her surroundings, like 
an unhappy sandwich man bearing a placard: 

Here I sit, miserable and self-conscious, 
And I won’t be approached! 

Suddenly out of that blank line of faces some- 
thing simple, natural and reassuring struck 
her. It was Mollie, smiling as she had smiled 
that morning in the greenhouse. Joan made 
for Mollie as if the smile had been a spar 
extended to save her from all that drowning 
consciousness. 

Mollie, in a stiff white dress, too much tucked 
and ruffled for her plump person, in neat, 





new, shining, black shoes, and a rather pre- 
posterous bow at the back of her fair head, was 
the most beautiful thing in the room to Joan. 
Mollie slid over to a meagre half of the frail 
lacquer chair. She continued to smile happily. 
She never dreamed she was saving Joan. 

‘*How’s Jocko and the parrots ?’’ asked Joan 
rather shakily. 

‘**Jocko scolded terribly about my coming, ’’ 
said Mollie; ‘‘and I left the parrots screaming 
‘Hel-lo!’ till I was out of hearing.’’ 

‘*T’ve heard about your parrots,’’ suddenly 
spoke out a guest who had hitherto been silent. 
The remark of itself was immaterial, but it 
served to provoke a mild witticism from another 
of the organization that might have been de- 
noted ‘‘The Order of the Silent Sitters. ’’ 

‘*You must have quite a zoo!’’ 

They all laughed, almost cheerfully. 

The capacity of the chairs was now appar- 
ently exhausted, and the fatal sofa still dis- 
couraged occupation. At some distance a youth 
stood in a somewhat morose and Byronic atti- 
tude; from time to time, by way of evincing a 
dispassionate ease of manner, he furtively shot 
a cuff. Joan perceived him to be no other than 
Jesse Hunter. She remembered the bachelor’s 
buttons and the simple courtesy of their 
bestowal. Now, in this strange and alien 
garden, he seemed to stand friendless and alone. 

She said casually, ‘‘Don’t you think we’d 
be more comfortable over here?’’ and actually 





inducted Mollie into the recesses of the yawn- 
ing sofa. It was one of those nondescript pieces 
of furniture, too narrow for two, too capacicus 
for one. Curiously now, for Joan and Mollie, 
it seemed just right. Joan directed her clear 
gaze upon Jesse. Perhaps in its intensity was 
a certain drawing power; perhaps Jesse had 
all along been aware of her green-and-coral 
presence. He looked at her, miserably aloof, 
and shot his cuff. 

Joan smiled the comradely smile of the high- 
school corridor and glanced at the vacant chair. 
Jesse, in a sort of blind obedience, crossed the 
room. 

‘*T was just telling Mollie about your old- 
fashioned flowers. She says they have them, 
too—in the old part of the grounds. ’’ 

‘‘We have lots of orders for old-fashioned 
flowers, ’’ said Mollie shyly. ‘‘They’re all the 
style now, and of course we must be stylish. ’’ 

Joan loved Mollie for her naive simplicity. 
And she perceived how fresh, how immaculate, 
was Mollie’s white; what painstaking care had 
gone into the stitching of all those tucks and 
ruffies. Something of the same painstaking 
care marked Jesse’s appearance, a sort of 
homemade finish. Joan remembered his mother, 
who kept flowers to give away. 

It had taken courage for Jesse to come to- 
night. Now he was reaping the reward of his 
temerity. He forgot the old bashful anguish; 
he even forgot his cuffs. For the most part, he 
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maintained silence, but it was the silence, not 
of isolation, but of good-fellowship. 

By now everyone seemed to be enjoying 
himself. After a time Joan gave up her place 
to a rather fearful newcomer. She knew she 
could safely trust her with Mollie. Joan was 
bent upon a quest. She was, looking for the 
placard affixed to those festive little sandwich 
men and women—the hateful placard of self- 
consciousness and distrust. 

Once, in a throng, from an alcove in the 
hallway, she overheard a surprising confidence: 

‘““That’s Joan Gentry, the smartest girl in 
the class. I can’t think what’s come over her. 
She’s positively handsome—she’s usually so 
stand-offish. H-h-sh! She’ll hear what —’’ 

Once, too, Mrs. Markley in passing lightly 
touched Joan’s shoulder. 

‘“*It’s good of you, Joan. Janet was almost 
distracted! It began to look as though 
we had a collection of waxworks.”’ 





consternation, ‘‘I give you my word—I never 
thought of the problem! From the time that 
Mollie smiled at me, I resolved to pay it back 
with interest. And, oh, to think, if it hadn’t 
been for Mollie —’’ A sudden thought struck 
her. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for you—you made me 
know her—suppose we hadn’t walked there 
that morning—suppose we had seen some one 
else —’’ 

‘*Oh, then,’’ said Aunt Bird convincingly, 
‘*the some one else would have smiled! That’s 
not hard to manage, once you have a working 
interest in folks. It’s like a good-paying invest- 
ment. However, I won’t say but what I judged 
Mollie a good risk. I knew the family.’’ 

‘*T suppose Jesse was a little flyer in stocks, 
too, Aunt Bird?’’ 

‘*T knew Jesse’s mother when we were 


me to be like her. No one is really stupid when 
you come to know him. There are so many 
different kinds of cleverness. ’’ 

‘* That is clearly demonstrable,’’ agreed 
Joan, in terms of her beloved science. 

‘*Which brings us to the point—it had to do 
with the ‘social graces,’ I believe. Among you 
all, I think you must have had a very pretty 
demonstration. ’’ | 

‘¢Tt’s all so complicated!’’ sighed Joan. | 

** ‘Complicated’! It’s as direct as Mollie’s | 
smile. ’’ | 

Joan considered the strange new equation, | 
in which the social ethics and common kind- | 
ness were factors. She thought of that cart- | 
load of invitations and acceptances. 

‘It is a pretty problem, Aunt Bird. I’m 





schoolgirls together. I remembered how shy 
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going to keep right on proving it!’’ 





‘‘Why, I haven’t done a thing, Mrs. 
Markley, except give them a shove; 
they do it all themselves. ’’ 

Mrs. Markley smiled to herself as 
she went swiftly on her errand of 
mercy to such as might still be unsuc- 
cored and alone. 

‘* Joan’s more successful,’’ she 
thought, ‘because they don’t suspect 
her. They know I’m trying to save 
them. And Vera and Janet can’t seem 
to get separated from their crowd, 
though the poor girls are doing their 
best. That’s the penalty of cliques!’’ 

At the first move toward the dining 
room, Jesse Hunter presented himself 
to Joan and made his request without 
so much as shooting a cuff. Joan hap- 
pily accepted him for her supper part- 
ner. She had been a little afraid, as 
on those black, previous occasions, 
that no one would ask her. She said 
naturally, ‘Shall we take Mollie in 
with us, Jesse?’’ 

With a lady on either side, Jesse 
showed a steady confidence of bear- 
ing that four years of high school had 
failed to instill. It had taken the social 
amenities to accomplish that. And 
then something most amazing hap- 
pened. Young Mr. Markley, assistant 
in his father’s bank, and to-night at 
his sister’s party, stood before her 
and asked Joan for the pleasure — 

Joan answered out of a happy whirl 
(Rivals—and for her favor !), ‘‘You’re 
very kind; but I am going to supper 
with Mr. Hunter. ’’ 

Oh, then did Mr. Hunter seem to 
tower with a very magnificence of de- 
portment! And Mr. Markley asked 
humbly, ‘‘ And this young lady—I be- 
lieve I have not yet had the honor —’’ 

‘*Miss Pinney, Mr. Markley,’’ said Joan. 

Their party of four made a stir; the pres- 
ence of Mr. Ray Markley lent it the additional 
prestige of age and position. Quaint, pretty 
little Mollie, in her homely dress, with her 
devoted, blue gaze lifting happily to Joan; 
Jesse, the proud self-sufficiency of whose bear- 
ing had a certain daguerreotypish stiffness of 
pose; Mr. Ray Markley, whose high spirits 
showed just the right touch of ceremonious- 
ness due the occasion; Joan,—glowing as her 
corals,—who had laid the hateful dragon of 
the sofa and destroyed those hateful placards 
of loneliness and distrust—made a group at 
once spirited and unconscious. 

Shortly after the collation, a vehicle drove 
up in front of the Markleys’. The greenhouse 
cart had come for Mollie. Mollie’s father, who 
had donned his Sunday clothes after a rushing 
day, in order to act as his little daughter’s 
escort, sang out a generous invitation: 

‘*Any of the folks going our way, Mollie? 
Tell ’em to crowd in!’’ 

In a trice the cart was loaded with girls. 
When they let Julia out at the Atwaters’ curb- 
ing, she called back happily: 

‘*Come see me—all of you!’’ 

They answered ecstatically, ‘‘We will! You, 
too!’’ 

‘They came too soon to Joan’s. She had loved 
the merry crowding—this strange, new inti- 
macy. It took some courage for her to say— 
she, who could state a proposition before a 
roomful with such assurance: 

‘*Come to see me—all of you!’’ 

ira shouted happily, ‘‘ We will! You, 
too ” 

Mollie whispered ecstatically, ‘‘O Joan!’’ 

Aunt Bird had left the light burning dimly, 
yet steady and welcoming. How could Joan 
wait to tell Aunt Bird everything—her amazing 
success at the party ? 

Aunt Bird called down, ‘‘Home, Joan? Come 
up and tell me about it!’’ 

Joan told her, not omitting any least detail— 
told her of the yawning maw of the sofa, 
opened to receive her; of Mollie’s brave rescue 
of her; of Jesse Hunter and Ray Markley; of 
the whispered confidence of the alcove; of the 
supper partners; of the gay farewells, the ec- 
static invitations, their unanimous acceptance. 

If Joan glowed in her green and coral, Aunt 
Bird beamed in modest cap and gown. ‘‘So 
you did solve it,’’ said Aunt Bird happily— 
“‘the girl and the party problem. ’’ 

“Aunt Bird!’’ cried Joan, in a sort of 
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“UGHI"' GRUNTED HIS ANTAGONIST, SITTING DOWN HARD 


4 HAT Coffey boy has 
got to be attended 
to,’’ said Melly, with an 

aggrieved air, as he buttered a bis- 

cuit; ‘the keeps drinking my sap.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ Miss Kate Derby remarked 
soothingly, ‘‘I’ve noticed that most boys’ do 
drink sap. How many trees have you tapped ?”’ 

‘*Oh, about forty—all I had spiles for. I 
don’t see what has become of my spiles.’’ 

‘*That is hard to see, when you left them 
out under a brush heap all summer,’’ said 
Miss Kate sarcastically. ‘‘But with the run 
from forty trees what the Coffey boy drinks 
can’t make much difference. ’’ 

‘*He’s taken to spilling it lately, throwing 
stones and things,—he won’t keep away!’’ 

‘“*You’re not tactful in dealing with him, 
Melly. If you’d make a friend of him, he’d 
help and not hinder you. ’’ 

‘* Tactful!’’ Melly’s lip curled in scorn. 
‘*You might just as well be tactful with a 
mud turtle. He’s no good. If we’re going to 
have any maple syrup this spring, something’s 
got to be done with him.’’ 

‘*T’m sure it’s possible to deal with him 
somehow so he’ll behave differently. You’re 
all of the time trying to invent things. Why 
don’t you invent some way to reform him ?’’ 

‘*My name isn’t Thomas A. Edison,’’ said 
Melly ; but he was thinking hard. In spite of 
his best efforts, however, his thoughts seemed 
to run in a circle and to end where they began. 

He had tapped one corner of the old sugar 
bush, next to the Ainsworth pasture. The 
square of rough land contained several hun- 
dred trees, more than one boy could manage 
alone; and although Melly was not alone very 
often, his assistants were very irregular in 






A-SYRUPY- REFORMATION 


ey Roe L.Hendrick 


we have to finish off at the house, and | 
the syrup’s almost as dark as Porto 
Rico molasses. Aunt Kate hasn’t got 
any idea of progress.’’ 

**Tf you had an evaporator, it would | 
be a lot easier,’’ said Billy. 

‘“*Yes; and that’s only the beginning. It} 
would be easy to have conductors that would 
carry the sap from the trees to a receiving 
tank; and from that it could trickle into the | 
evaporator. ’’ 

Billy’s eyes opened wide. ‘‘That would save | 
a lot of lugging,’’ he finally said. ‘‘ But 
wouldn’t it cost like sixty ?’’ 

‘*You can’t have up-to-date things for | 
nothing. ’’ 

‘*And wouldn’t the work of putting up all 
those conductors, and keeping them in repair, | 
be as much trouble as lugging the sap?’’ 

‘*Tt would be some trouble,’’ Melly conceded, | 
‘*but it would be a lot more interesting kind 
of work. And, once you got it all fixed up, the 
sugar bush would almost run itself. ’’ 

‘*You’d have to feed the fire.’’ 

‘*Y-e-s; unless I could figure out some kind 
of a self-feeder. ’’ 

‘* You wouldn’t like a self-eater for the 
syrup afterwards, would you?’’ Billy asked, 
grinning. 

‘I’m that!’’ Melly retorted, returning the 
grin. ‘‘And I don’t need any improvements. 
I’m—what’s that? There—see that!’’ 

‘*What?’’ 

‘*That Coffey boy! He’s sneaked up back of | 
Ainsworth’s fence over there and is shying | 
stones at the sap buckets. ’’ | 

Billy crouched, looked and listened. Crack! | 
came a rock against the side of a bucket, send- | 
ing it to the ground and spilling the sap. 








their coming and going. 
For a day or two winter came back with a | 
roar, and the sap ceased to flow. Then the | 


Gathering up stones as he ran, Billy sprinted | 
to the top of a knoll. Arrived at the summit, | 
he hurled stone after stone at the fence; but it | 


she was, and how generous. Jesse seemed to | 


‘*He’s got it in for you because he thinks 
you’re stuck up and ain’t got grit enough to 
fight; that’s why he bothers you so.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly, ‘‘I don’t fight much; 
but I can if I’ve got to. I had a fight with 
Tim Mosher once; but I shouldn’t wonder if 
that Coffey boy would fight harder than he 
would. ’” 

‘*T guess you’d think so, if you ever saw 
him at it!’’ Billy exclaimed. ‘‘He’ll use sticks 
or stones or anything he can lay his hands on. 
If he comes over here when you’re alone, you 
want to grab the biggest club you can find and 
hit first. ’’ 

This bloodthirsty advice somewhat appalled 
Melly. ‘‘I don’t know about hitting anyone 
with a club—what if I killed him? I’d a good 
deal rather fight with my head.’’ 

‘*What do you mean by fighting with your 
head — butt him? I don’t believe it 
would work more than once.’’ 

‘*No; I mean to think up some way 
to fix him without having to fight. 
‘There must be lots of ways, if I only 
could figure ’em out.’’ 

‘*You’d better get right to think- 
ing, then, for he’ll keep sneaking 
back till something happens to him or 
to you.’’ 

They saw no more of the Coffey 
boy that afternoon. The next morn- 
ing dawned warm and fine, and the 
sap flowed in increasing quantity. 
Marty Blaisdell helped Melly during 
the forenoon, but at twelve o’clock 
was called home by his little sister, 
who said that his mother wanted him. 
Tim Mosher had promised to come in 
the afternoon, but he did not appear, 
for reasons best known to himself. 

Melly was exceptionally busy. He 
had collected two barrels of sap and 
hardly knew what to do next, for the 
buekets would soon be running over, 
and he had no more barrels. The 
syrup in the big kettle was ready to be 
elarified, or ‘‘settled,’’ and so he could 
add no more sap to that. There was 
all of three gallons bubbling and seeth- 
ing in the rounded bottom, waiting 
for the addition of a little milk and a 
beaten egg, before the final skim- 
ming and straining. Miss Derby would 
perform that last operation in person 
over the kitchen range at home. 

Seizing a dipper, Melly ladled out 
the syrup into a sixteen-quart pail that 
he had brought for the purpose. When 
only a frothy remnant remained, he 
hastily refilled the kettle with sap 
and, pitking up the pail, started for 
the house. As he straightened his 
back, a stone clanged against the side 
of the tin vessel. 

‘*Yah!’’ yelled the Coffey boy, dodging from 
behind a tree. ‘‘Now I’ve got you where I 
want you!’’ 

Melly was in a panic, not so much from the 
fear of what might befall him personally,— 


| although that loomed larger in his conscious- 


ness than his pride would have admitted,—as 
from anxiety regarding the fate of the syrup. 
A spiller of sap would be likely to take speeial 
pleasure in wasting the finished product; and 
if that were spilled, two days’ work would be 
lost. Glaring wildly about him, he saw no club 
or other means of defense within reach, and 
so he took to his heels. 

But he did not run far. A few seconds con- 
vineed him that while burdened with a weight 
of more than twenty-five pounds he could not 
possibly escape from his fleet-footed foe. And 
so, coming to a big tree, he wedged the pail 
between two of its protruding roots, and turned 
to face the enemy. 

‘*What do you want here?’’ he demanded. 

**You!’’ said the Coffey boy. ‘‘And I’ve got 


| you!’’ 


Apparently he ‘‘had him,’’ indeed; but on 
the instant Melly recollected Billy Jenkins’s 
excusable error about ‘‘ fighting with his 
head.’’ Why not try it? The Coffey boy was 
reaching for him with both hands, when sud- 
denly Melly bent double and charged. 

‘“*‘Ugh!”’ grunted his antagonist, sitting down 
hard, with the breath temporarily driven from 
his body; but in two seconds he was up again 
and had grasped a crooked stick, the end of a 
broken limb, about six feet long. 

With the stick whistling through the air close 
behind him, Melly again fled; but now he was 
fleeing with a purpose, for he had seen some- 
thing that had given him an idea. 

Mr. Ainsworth, taking advantage of the 
warm afternoon to give his cattle a treat, had 
turned them into the pasture for a few hours. 


warm weather returned, and some of the spiles | was fringed with bushes, and he saw no trace | There was little for them to eat, but after 
ran almost a stream. Billy Jenkins came over | of the Coffey boy until a tattered figure came | months of confinement the change was very 


to help, and the two boys were soon busy | 


suddenly into view in the open pasture a | 


welcome. They were enjoying the sunshine 


carrying sap to the big iron kettle set in an | hundred yards away and shouted derisively. | while wandering aimlessly about, browsing 


arch in a hollow among the trees. 


| When the boys followed him down to the edge | here and there on the withered herbage left 


‘*This ain’t any kind of a sugar outfit,’’ said | of the grove, he ran across to the road and, | from the preceding fall; and with them was 
Melly complainingly ; ‘‘a blind man could see | continuing to whoop and to make impolite | the big Holstein bull. 


how to make a better one.’’ 
‘‘No,’”’ Billy agreed; ‘‘it isn’t modern. No- | 
body boils in a kettle any more.’’ 
‘‘Of course not,’’ Melly responded; ‘‘but | 
because grandpa used a kettle away back be-| 
fore the Civil War, why, Aunt Kate thinks a | 


gestures, gradually disappeared in the distance. 


The bull did not bear a good reputation for 


‘* There never was a Coffey yet that| mildness of disposition; on the contrary, he 


amounted to a bag of shucks,’’ said Billy, 
with conviction. ‘‘Pa says the whole boiling 
lot of ’em are worthless. ’’ 

‘* What makes Jim so mean?’’ Melly re- 





was generally regarded as a dangerous animal. 
Melly, however, did not greatly fear him. The 
bull was much more likely to attack a stranger 
than one whom he knew, and Melly had gone 


kettle is good enough for anybody now. So. marked. ‘‘I never did anything much to him.’’ | freely about him for years. The Coffey boy 
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had not. Upon that slender chance Melly rested | 


and when the startled bull looked up he turned 


his hope of an interposition in his own behalf. | the pail square over the creature’s head. The 
Getting over the fence in advance of the | bail caught upon one horn. 


whistling stick required unusual agility. Melly 
did not succeed in escaping unscathed, for a 
smart thwack made his back tingle as he scram- | 


bled to the top; but before another blow fell 


he was sprawling on all fours in the pasture. | 
As he leaped to his feet, his pursuer came | 


plumping after him. 

The cattle scattered. As the two boys dashed 
in among them, the cows and heifers regarded 
them with timid wonder, but the bull with a 
lowering gaze that indicated greater irritation 
than alarm. Circling behind him, Melly doubled 
back and passed scarcely a yard in advance of 
his nose, 

The Coffey boy, seeking to make the short- 
est cut possible, and, quite oblivious of the 
presence of so dangerous an animal, actually 
brushed against him as he followed close at 
Melly’s heels. 

‘‘Bur-r-r!’’ grumbled the bull, deep in his 
throat, and began to paw with his front feet. 

Round a lumbering cow Melly sped, glancing 
over his shoulder to see whether it were safe 
to tempt fortune in the bull’s immediate front 
azain. Indeed, it seemed scarcely safe, judging 
from the manifestations that he saw; but the 
Coffey boy was close at hand, and so back Melly 
dodged. 

From the corner of one eye he saw the low- 
ered horns and baleful glare of the animal, 
when, swish! the point of the crooked stick 
raked his back. A leap carried him past the 
danger point, and not an instant too soon. 

‘* Bur-r-roop!’’ trumpeted the bull and 
charged furiously, with tail erect. The Coffey 
boy, right in line, uttering an exclamation of 
terror, sheered off at top speed, with his new 
enemy thundering behind. 

‘‘There!’’ Melly panted, coming to a sudden 
halt, with his hands pressed against his heaving 
sides. ‘‘Fight him now, if you want to fight 
so bad!’’ 

But the Coffey boy did not wish to fight the 
bull ‘‘so bad.’’ On the contrary, his overmas- 
tering desire was to get as far away from the 
animal as possible. He had run fast before 
and was somewhat out of breath, but now he 
ran even faster. 

The bull was no laggard himself; and foot 
by foot he drew nearer. The fence was still 
thirty or forty yards distant when the flying 
boy actually felt the hot breath of the creature 
on the back of his neck. Just in time, he 
wheeled sharply to the right. The bull could 
not turn quite so rapidly, and he ploughed past 
with stiffened knees while the Coffey boy, 
taking advantage of the momentary respite, 
ran to a little hickory tree @ rod away and 
scrambled into its branches. He was barely 
out of reach when the bull collided with the 
tree and nearly threw him from his insecure 
perch. 

The hickory was a small tree; the trunk was 
not more than five or six inches in diameter at 
the base. If hickory were not so tough a 
wood, the stem would soon have snapped, for 
the bull attacked it with the utmost violence, 
going down upon his knees as he hooked, 
thrust and bellowed. The Coffey boy, clinging to 
the branches ten feet aloft, was being whipped 
back and forth until his teeth chattered. 

‘*Help! Help!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Mel-ly, Mel-ly! 
Help!’’ 

For a few seconds Melly had been viewing 
the scene not merely with satisfaction but with 
unmeasured glee. He actually had been danc- 
ing, so great was his delight; but now his jaw 
dropped. The comedy threatened to become 
tragedy. If the Coffey boy should be thrown 
to the ground, the infuriated bull would make 
short work of him. 

‘* Melly, Melly!’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Help! 
Hielp!’’ 

Melly ran as near as he dared and began to 
shout at the bull. ‘‘Pont—Pont—Pontiac!”’ 
he commanded. ‘‘ Whay! Get out of here! 
Whay!’? 

But the bull paid no heed to him, did not 
even seem to see or to hear him. The animal 
was giving his entire attention to the boy in 
the tree. 

Melly caught up the crooked stick that the 
other had dropped and struck the bull on the 
hip. Even that insult had no effect, and at 
the second blow the stick broke. 

By that time the little hickory tree had lost 
most of its bark on one side, and was weaving 


back and forth faster than ever. The Coffey | 


boy had ceased to shout, but, with tears stream- 
ing down his grimy cheeks, was devoting every 
energy to clinging fast. 

Melly looked in the direction of the Ains- 
worth buildings, but no one was in sight there. 
‘The road, too, was deserted. Then his glance 
swept back to the grove, and there, through 
the fence, it caught the gleam of the pail of 
syrup, wedged fast at the foot of a tree. Ten 
minutes before that syrup had been boiling. 
It must still be very warm, besides being very 
sticky and almost opaque. Ideas sometimes 
came to Melly with great and unexpected swift- 
ness; in just that sudden way one popped into 
his head now. 

In five seconds he was over the fence; in 
ten seconds more he was back again, having 
passed the pail over the barrier ahead of him. 
Lifting it in both hands, he advanced warily, 


A stuttering blubber rather than a bellow 
came from the mouth thus engulfed in sweet- 
ness; and the bull went staggering across the 
pasture, intent only on regaining sight and 
breath, both of which he had lost. 


Melly had told Miss Derby all about it, and 


she was regarding him with a troubled expres- 
sion of countenance in which traces of wrath 
still lingered. ; ; 

‘*But you lost all of that syrup,’’ she said 
for the third or fourth time. ‘‘Wasn’t there 
some other way ?’’ 

‘*Of course there wasn’t!’’ Melly stoutly 
declared. ‘‘If there had been, I’d have done it. 
And it wasn’t very good syrup, anyhow, Aunt 
Kate. It was awful dark-colored, and I don’t 


believe it would have cleared up good at all. 
But I’ve got two barrels of real clean sap, 
besides a kettleful and I don’t know how much 
|in the buckets; and Jimmie Coffey is going to 
help me to-morrow and just as long as the run 
lasts. We’ll have some syrup for you to-morrow 
| night that will be first-class. So, don’t you see, 
I really put what I had to-day to the best 
possible use? Don’t you see, Aunt Kate?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said Miss Derby, ‘‘I see.’’ 








THE PAMELAS CHARTER 


+ Ggy Adrian Hayward : 


Chapter Four, in which there is a search for ballast 


‘Tie maid who opened the 

door to Lyman informed him 

that Miss Mildred was in the ORAWN BY 
library, and the young fellow, 
with an ease that showed him to 
be a frequent visitor at the house, 
quickly made his way there. 

‘Why, Lyman!’’ Mildred ex- 
claimed, with a quick smile of wel- 
come. ‘‘I heard the bell ring, but 
thought it was mother back early 
from her calls!’’ 

Advancing eagerly to meet him, 
she gave him both her hands. She 
was clad in a simple dress of what 
to Lyman’s eye looked like white 
outing flannel. The soft rays strik- 
ing through the window played on 
her brown hair. Lyman and Mil- 
dred were not yet formally engaged, 
but, if the young clerk’s hopes for 
a definite improvement in his finan- 
cial position should be attained, 
the only hindrance to such an an- 
nouncement would be removed. 
Their last talk of the prospect had 
been a happy one. 

‘*Oh, what has happened to 
your eye? ’’ cried Mildred. 

Lyman laughed as he raised a rueful hand 
to his face. ‘‘Rastus Ebenezer Lincoln Gould 
handed me that eye,’’ he answered. ‘‘Isn’t it 
a peach? I’ve come out specially to tell you 
how the fight came about and the rest that 
goes with it, and to see if you can’t give me 
some advice. ’’ 

Mildred dropped into a chair and listened 
breathlessly, with her hands at times clenched 
tight in sympathetic excitement, as Lyman 
recounted his adventure of the night before 
and all the other happenings of the past thirty 
hours. 

‘*And now,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I’m hoping the 
schooner will be ready to sail in time to get 
away to-morrow evening. What am I going to 
do to compel Capt. Coyne to make the trip 
down to Louisburg without waste of time? 
Any little squall or head wind that came up 
would serve him as an excuse. Can’t you think 
of some expedient ?’’ 

Mildred did not reply. Instead she stepped 
into the adjoining dining room, pressed a bell, 
and when the maid came spoke a few words 
to her. 

When she came back, she said, ‘‘I know you 
haven’t had anything decent to eat since yes- 
terday noon, so I told Mary to put some bread 
and jam on the tea tray, and some of the cakes 
I baked this morning. ’’ 

When the tray came and Mildred had poured, 
conversation for a time abated. Mindful that 
he was again to work half the night, Lyman 
applied. himself industriously to the tempting 
food while Mildred searched her mind for some 
answer to Lyman’s question. Once, as she 
noticed the clean sweep that Lyman was 
making of the several plates, she broke into a 
ripple of laughter; but Lyman grinned back at 
her, cheerful and unabashed. 

At last, when they had finished and Lyman 
had removed the tray for her, she said: 

‘*Well, as I understand it, Lyman, you feel 
that Capt. Coyne could handle the Pamela to 
suit his own ends without your being able to 
prove anything against him. But would he 
dare do it if you put another qualified sea 
captain aboard as the company’s known repre- 
sentative on the passage down ?’’ 

‘*That’s the girl! You always see clearly, 
Mildred! ’’ cried Lyman. ‘‘[ thought of my 
going along, or Mr. Peters, but your idea is 
better. A professional sailor couldn’t be fooled, 
and his werd would at least carry some weight 
if we should take any controversy into court. 
But whom could we find to go on such short 
notice ?’’ 

‘“*T was thinking of Capt. Hansen when I 
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and tweaked his long viking moustaches. In 
summer time the two frequently spent long 
hours together sailing round the harbor. 

‘**1’ll go right along over with you and ask 
him myself, if you say,’’ Mildred added. 

For a minute or two Lyman sat pondering 
the matter. Capt. Hansen, besides being a man 
of known character, was emphatically of the 
forcible, dominant type; neither Capt. Coyne 
nor anyone else would be able to browbeat 
him. Lyman was not sure that the testimony 
of even such a passenger would be of decisive 
legal value; but neither would Capt. Coyne be 
sure, and the presence of his formidable pas- 
senger would undoubtedly keep the rascally 
skipper from trying to delay the Pamela during 
the voyage. 

‘*All right, Mildred!’’ Lyman cried, spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘‘If you can persuade him to 
go, I certainly haven’t thought of anything 
else that’s half so good!’’ 

A few minutes later Lyman and Mildred 
started out at a brisk pace to walk the mile or 
more to Capt. Hansen’s house. The night, with 
the stars already brightly twinkling, promised 
to be clearer than the one before and not 
so cold. The shoveled snow stood waist-high 
beside the walks, and the jingle of sleigh bells 
hung in the air. For the time being Lyman 
was ready enough to forget the coal business 
while he and Mildred chatted. All too soon, 
it seemed to him, they arrived at their desti- 
nation. 

Capt. Hansen’s housekeeper ushered them 
into the living room and gave them the wel- 
come information that her employer was at 
home. Even as she spoke there came a hurried 
creaking of the hall stairway, and in an 
instant the captain stood beaming in the door. 
So mighty of body was he that it seemed that 
with one deep breath he might have burst 
the doorframe. His white-crowned head was 
boldly poised on his great shoulders. His wide- 
open, keen blue eyes were clear as a mountain 
tarn under a cloudless sky, and his voice 
boomed deep and rich from his throat. He 
greeted Mildred affectionately and, in his 
friendly exuberance, shook Lyman’s hand with 
|a mighty grip. 
| Lyman was glad to let Mildred, as the more 
| influential advocate, do the talking. When they 
| had drawn up chairs, she gave a brief, straight- 
| forward account of the trouble. Capt. Hansen 
| listened attentively and when she had finished 
| sat for a moment in thought. Then he turned 
| to Lyman. 
| ‘As it happens, I’ve an old shipmate at 
Sydney whom I’ve promised and been intend- 












spoke,’’ said Mildred. ‘‘It’s just the sort of | ing to visit for the past three years. A winter 
thing that would appeal to him. Every little | cruise east on a coaling schooner isn’t just the 
while he runs off on some sort of cruise ‘to | one I’d pick offhand, but, in the circumstances, 
keep his breath salt,’ as he says. If he’d go | I’ll go gladly for you, my boy. You aim to 
for anyone, he’d go for you.’’ have the schooner clear late to-morrow ?’’ 
Capt. Hansen, who a few years before had| ‘‘Yes, in spite of the hours we lost I’m going 
retired from the sea, was an old friend of | to try to. We’ll have the coal out of her early 
Mildred’s family. He was very fond of the girl, | in the afternoon, as things are going now.’’ 
whose chum he had been from the days when, | ‘‘Well, to save time, you’d better put ballast 
as a child, she had wriggled about on his lap| aboard over the outer rail while she’s still 






IN AN INSTANT THE 
CAPTAIN STOOD BEAMING 
IN THE DOOR 





|discharging. Did you know there were no 
| loaded hookers in at sundown? There’s some 
| question if you can get one alongside early 
enough to-morrow. If you’ll meet me at the 
yacht landing at eight in the morning, I’ll 
run you out in my launch to look one up.’’ 

This warning of Capt. Hansen’s in regard 
to getting ballast caught Lyman wholly una- 
wares, Never on any previous occasion that 
he could remember had there been trouble in 
getting ballast at call. Without Capt. Han- 
sen’s information the Pamela almost surely 
would have been delayed unexpectedly at the 
very last, and unless fortune were with them 
she might still be kept waiting. Ballast sud- 
denly loomed as the pressing worry of the 
moment. 

When Capt. Hansen’s little launch, with the 
two men aboard, shot out from the harbor shore 
the next morning, a thick vapor was rising off 
the water. Fortunately, however, with the sun 
it soon began to disappear. The dazzling sparkle 
of the rising orb, the tingle from the biting 
winter wind, the motion of the boat, the talk 
of his companion, all combined to freshen 
Lyman and to make him forget that he had 
had only five hours’ sleep in the past two 
nights. 

Both Jones’s and Lyman’s second night 
watches at the donkey engine had passed un- 
eventfully. The shovelers had kept the coal 
moving faster than they ever had before, At 
six o’clock in the morning, to show appre- 
ciation of their spirit, Lyman had led the four 
negroes up to the eating house and had bought 
them an especially good breakfast. 

‘*Yo’s a gen’l’man, boss!’’ they said and, 
in a more welcome form of thanks, repeated 
their former promise: ‘‘We’s shore gwine to 
rush this job through for yo’, Mistaw Phelps!’’ 

Capt. Coyne had not been in evidence during 
the night, but just before leaving the wharf 
Lyman sought him out in his cabin and told 
him he expected the schooner to sail before 
night. 

Capt. Hansen was full of interest in the 
problem of the Pamela. With his long mous- 
taches whipping backward in the breeze he 
stood at the wheel in the wall of the cuddy 
and snapped out question after question until 
he knew as much about the situation in every 
essential as Lyman did. Finally, he broke into 
a laugh of sheer delight. 

‘“*1’ll stick to the deck day and night-and 
keep the fear of God and the law in that skip- 
per!’’ he cried. ‘“Between you and me and 
the harbor, my boy, Mildred Davenport’s a 
pretty bright girl; when Capt. Coyne stops to 
think, he’s likely to steer a pretty straight 
course, even if he don’t carry away much 
canvas. Hf necessary, don’t know but I’ll turn 
| pirate, take over the schooner, and drive her 
| down myself!’’ 
| After that startling remark he drifted into 
| the narration of an adventure with Chinese 
| pirates he had once had within a day’s sail of 
| Hongkong. In the most matter-of-fact tone he 
| related that when two of the murdering pirates 
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had closed with him at the same moment, he 
had jerked them crashing into each other and 
then hurled them bodily, one by one, over the 
ship’s bulwarks. 

‘*T was only a mate then,’’ he added, ‘‘and 
the man I’m going to visit at Sydney was the 
third officer. ’’ 

The captain headed the launch through the 
narrows into Bedford Basin. There, as close 
inshore as she could get, with her sails down, 
the two at last sighted a hooker. These boats 
eould get rock ballast for the taking, although, 
when they sneaked in along the shore of the 
government land, as they sometimes did, their 





operations became illegal. This particular 
hooker was a weather-beaten little schooner of 
not much more than fifty tons burden. The 
crew, consisting of a man and a boy, were 
wheeling the rock from the shore to the boat 
along a sort of trestle that they had made by 
laying planks over wooden horses standing in 
the water. They received about a dollar a ton 
for their ballast delivered alongside vessels. 
As the launch drew near, the man shoved a 
barrow load up the last plank to the deck of 
the hooker and then, dropping the handles, 
stood watching the newcomers. The boy on 
the shore, straightening up from his work, 





eyed them curiously while he pulled off his 
gloves to blow on his numbed hands. 

Lyman shut off the motor, and Capt. Hansen 
laid the launch smoothly in against the bigger 
boat. 

‘*T’m looking for fifty tons of ballast. Can 
you deliver it?’’ inquired Lyman. 

‘*] can have that much on by night! ’’ 
eagerly responded the man. 

That was hardly good enough; the ballast 
must be alongside long before that. Yet they 
might cruise for hours before finding a hooker 
with the full amount that they needed. But 
before Lyman could come to any decision 





Capt. Hansen took it out of his hands. Taking 
his traveling bag out of the cuddy, he tossed it 
to the deck of the hooker and sprang lightly 
up after it. 

‘*Some rate me as an old man, likely, but I 
guess I can still last a few hours juggling 
rock,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Now you run the launch 
back and put it up for me, Lyman. With what 
I can do to help here we’ll have your ballast 
in not long after dinner, I figure; that ought 
to give leeway enough. Then you can intro- 
duce me to your skipper and see how he 
welcomes his unexpected passenger. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


AT SHARP ANGLE BEAVER POND 


CBy Clayton H. Ernst 


hill, the deputy sheriff and game warden, 

stopped in old Peter Dunbar’s trapping 
cabin on Cacajou Lake he was too sleepy to 
listen to what the veteran trapper had to say 
about beavers. Peter, who had not talked to a 
soul for a month, eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity to exercise his tongue—and what he did 
not know about the lives of the four-footed 
forest dwellers you could write down on a 
postage stamp. 

‘*Even when the ice is froze thick over a 
pond and covered with snow it’s likely to be 
as thin as a shingle in front of a beaver house, ’’ 
said Peter. ‘‘The bubbles of air them critters 
breathe out keeps the ice from freezin’, I 
guess. Many a man has fell through into deep 
water front of a beaver house, and some of ’em 
drownded, too.’’ 

Sidney, comfortably rolled in his blankets 
and settling down to a good sleep after his 
twenty-five-mile tramp on snowshoes, heard 
old Peter’s words, but he was so drowsy that 
at the time they made no special impression 
on him. He did not think of them again until 
thirty-six hours later. 

At nine o’clock the next morning Sidney 
said ‘‘Solong!’’ to old Peter and went on about 
his business. He was making for Sharp Angle 
Stream to find Jack and Louis Nelhootus, who, 
according to report, were slaughtering moose 
and hauling the meat across the border. 

All day the young warden went steadily 
toward the north. At night he made an open 
camp, and in the morning, when the first light 
glimmered, he went down to the headwaters 
of the Sharp Angle. Seven o’clock found him 
gazing at a double line of snowshoe tracks, and 
within half an hour he stood in the shelter of a 
spruce tree looking at a cabin from the fir-pole 
chimney of which rose blue smoke. Evidently 
the Nelhootus boys were cooking breakfast. 
Outside the cabin were piled five moose car- 
casses, and near by stood the sledge that 
the lawbreakers were using to haul out their 
plunder. Just beyond the cabin Sidney could 
see the smooth, snow-covered surface of a pond 
made by beavers that had dammed the stream. 

Slipping the thongs of his snowshoes down 
over his heels so that he could step quickly off 
them if need be, he silently approached the 
cabin. Without pausing he opened the door, 
looked in and said: ‘‘Hello, boys!’’ 

Jack Nelhootus, who was frying meat at the 
fireplace, whirled round and leaped toward a 
rifle that leaned against a bunk. Louis, who 
was on his knees making up a pack, 
jumped to his feet and snatched at the 
sheath knife in his belt. 

It was a moment for action, not for 

words. In a flash Sidney had his six-shooter 
in his hand and was pulling the trigger. 
In quick succession he fired three shots— 
one over Jack’s head, one close beside 
Louis, and the third into the roof of the 
cabin. The effect was instantaneous: with 
a curse Jack ceased his movement toward 
the rifle and dropped to the log floor to 
escape the flying bullets; Louis also 
dropped. 

‘*You two come out here and hold up 
your hands!’’ ordered Sidney. ‘‘ And just 
keep this in mind: if you start anything, 

I’ll have to shoot to hit next time. ’’ 

The two lawbreakers came out with 
their hands above their heads, and after 
Sidney had taken the knife from Louis 
and had made sure that neither of them 
carried a concealed weapon, he said: 

‘*Now, boys, stay here in front of the 
door while I get your coats and snow- 
shoes. Then we’ll start; we’ve got quite a 
little trip before us. ’’ 

Stepping inside the cabin, Sidney quickly 
gathered up the two Mackinaw coats and 
two pairs of snowshoes. He tossed them 
out of the door and a second later brought 
out the mitts and the caps. All the while 
he kept an eye on the two men, giving them 
no opportunity for a hostile move. 

Sullenly the Nelhootus brothers put on 
their snowshoes and slipped into their 
coats. 

‘‘Now, we’re ready,’’ said the young 
warden. ‘‘You two move on ahead and 
step lively. We’ll follow my track back. ’’ 

But as they turned to go, Sidney’s eyes 
fell on the beaver pond. Many tracks led 


Tinie night when young Sidney Gled- 





back and forth between the cabin 
and its smooth surface. Immediately 
he slipped his pack from his shoulders 
and set it down beside the door. 

‘*Wait a minute!’’ he commanded. 
‘*We’ll take a look down here first, 
I guess. Turn round and go down 
toward the pond. Step lively now! You’ve 
been trapping beaver, haven’t you?’’ 

Neither of the men made answer, but they 
exchanged significant glances. As he ap- 
proached the pond with the brothers ahead of 
him, Sidney saw that his surmise was correct. 
Near the shore was a place where they had 
cut a large hole in the ice and had built an 
underwater stockade. It was evident that 
they had looked at the trap that morning, 
for the ice that had formed over the hole 
had been freshly chopped away. Sidney pulled 
on a stake that protruded above the surface, 
hauled out the steel trap, and tossed it into 
the snow. 

‘*That’s one more count against you,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I suppose you’ve been dynamiting the 
houses, too. Let’s take a look at this one down 
here. ”’ 

Twenty yards away was a mound of snow 
that the warden knew indicated a beaver house. 
From the shore side he climbed upon it, look- 
ing for signs of dynamiting. Apparently there 
were none. 

‘*Nol’’ said Jack Nelhootus, walking up 
beside the warden. ‘‘Never used no dynamite. 
See!’’ 

As the lawbreaker spoke he lunged at the 
warden and gave him a push that threw him 
backward off the mound. It was done so sud- 
denly that Sidney had no time to draw his 
six-shooter. Nevertheless, he got his hand to 
the gun and was pulling it out of the holster 
as he struck the snow on his back. There was 
a soft cracking of ice, and he found himself 
sinking into’ water that sent a shock of cold 
through his body. 

Thrusting out both arms, he tried to save 
himself, but failed to find support; worse yet, 
his right hand, crashing against the ice, lost 
its grip on the six-shooter, and the gun sank 
in the black water. Out of sight went the 
warden. The beavers had built their house at 
the edge of a steep underwater ledge, and the 
pond at that point was ten feet deep. 

One thought filled Sidney’s mind: he would 
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clamber out and right there in the 
snow he would fight those two law- 
breakers with his bare hands. Doub- 
ling like an otter, he slipped the 
thongs of his snowshoes and freed 
his feet; that was the first thing to 
do, for otherwise he could not climb 
out. Then he came to the surface. An unex- 
pected reception was awaiting him. 

Jack Nelhootus had slipped off one of his 
snowshoes and was lying flat on top of the 
mound. Louis was holding his feet to prevent 
him from slipping into the water. As Sidney 
came to the top, the moose killer raised his 
snowshoe and brought it down heavily on the 
warden’s head. Sidney grasped for the edge 
of the beaver house, missed his hold, and 
with ringing head sank a second time. He 
realized suddenly that he was face to face 
with death; he could expect no mercy from 
the Nelhootus brothers. To save themselves 
they would finish him, and no one would ever 
know what had happened. 

Again he came to the surface, and this time 
he tried to seize the snowshoe that the law- 
breaker was wielding. But Jack was wily; he 
lifted the weapon out of reach and waited until 
Sidney had grasped at the house. Then he 
rained such a shower of blows that the warden, 
unable to dodge them effectively, sank back. 

As Sidney went down, his eyes swept once 
along the curve of the shore, and he took a 
great breath of air. He saw his only chance 
for life—a slender one, to be sure, but any- 
thing in this extremity was worth trying. In 
that one comprehensive glance he had caught 
sight of the spot where the poachers had cut 
the hole in the ice to set their beaver trap. It 
was sixty feet straight to the right. 

Turning under the water as nearly as he could 
judge in that direction, Sidney took a power- 
ful stroke and set out to test his forlorn hope. 
At the Kineo water-sports meet the summer 
before he had won the swimming race, and he 
was expert in the art of swimming under the 
surface; but this water was ice-cold, and his 
head was still ringing from the murderous 
blows that Jack Nelhootus had dealt him. 
With eyes wide open, searching for the spot of 
light that would tell him where the opening 
was, he swam on in a freezing world of 
watery darkness. Gradually his strength ebbed. 

No light. It was too long a chance; anyway, 
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HE REALIZED SUDDENLY THAT HE WAS FACE TO FACE WITH DEATH; 


HE 


COULD EXPECT NO MERCY FROM THE NELHOOTUS BROTHERS 


. 





it would be a quick death. But he would fight 
to the end. Where was the opening? Was that 
a glimmer of light over there, or was it only 
the dancing fire in his eyes? He swam toward 
it, reached it, and feebly thrust his hands 
upward. They met the open air and touched 
the edge of broken ice. His head came out 
and his bursting lungs filled with the breath 
of life. 

The young warden was weak from the strain 
of his struggle, but he knew that he had not 
a second to lose. He glanced back, and saw 
the two moose killers leaning over the beaver 
house and peering into the water where they 
believed their victim to have sunk for the last 
time. As yet they had not glanced toward the 
trap hole. 

Putting both of his hands on the thick edge 
of the ice, Sidney gave a mighty heave and 
drew himself out of the water. His knees 
touched the edge of thick ice and he staggered 
to his feet. His face was toward the cabin; 
there against the bunk rested a rifle. That 
was his goal. 

As he took his first running steps, a shout 
sounded behind him, and he knew that he had 
been sighted. It was a race to the cabin, and, 
although he had a start, the odds were against 
him; for the snow was deep and the law- 
breakers had on their snowshoes, whereas he 
was running in his moccasins, sinking twelve 
inches at every stride. Moreover, he was 
nearly spent and they were fresh. Behind 
him he could hear the quick chuck, chuck, 
chuck, chuck ! of his pursuers’ snowshoes and 
knew that they were coming nearer and 
nearer. 7 

Putting forth every atom of energy, he ran 
on, realizing only too well that, once he was 
overtaken, the lawbreakers would quickly 
overpower him. Evidently Louis was the 
leader of the two, for Sidney could hear Jack 
yelling: 

Get him! Get him! You’ve got him!’’ 

Now the door was almost within reach. He 
leaped for it with the dregs of his strength, 
threw it open, and plunged through. A claw- 
ing hand descended on his shoulder—and slid 
off. Like a football player making a headlong 
dive, he plunged for the rifle, gathered it into 
his hands and swung round—all in the same 
fraction of a second. 

Louis Nelhootus had stumbled in the door- 
way; he was now inside the cabin on his 
knees with his snowshoes still fastened to his 
moccasins. Behind him his brother, seeing 

what had happened, was in the act of 
throwing up his hands. Sidney sat with 
his back against the bunk and with the 
rifle pointing at the brothers. There was 
no need to give any command. 

‘*You win,’’ said Jack, with a curse. 

**You bet—I do,’’ said Sidney, whose 
breath was coming in gasps. ‘‘One little— 
false move from you boys—and I’ll have 
to waste—some good lead. Come inside— 
you standing in the door—and sit down 
beside your brother—while I get my wind.” 

For an hour they stayed in the cabin 
while Sidney wrung the water from his 
clothes and put on dry socks and heavy 
underclothes from his pack. Then, attired 
in an old sweater and a pair of overalls 
that he found in the cabin, and carrying 
his wet clothing on his pack, he took 
Jack and Louis down to the pond and had 
them fish his snowshoes out of the hole in 
front of the beaver house. They had floated 
to the surface and were none the worse 
for the wetting. As soon as he had ad- 
justed the thongs he set out with his two 
captives for old Peter Dunbar’s. At six 
o’clock that evening they reached the trap- 
per’s cabin and stopped for the night. 

‘*Them beaver ponds is dangerous places 
in winter,’’ said Peter, when he had heard 
Sidney’s experience. 

‘*You’ve spoken the truth,’’ said Sid- 
ney. ‘‘At least when there are any Nel- 
hootuses round—eh, Jack?’’ 

The lawbreaker made no answer. 

‘* Say, Gledhill,’’ said old Peter, ‘‘ I 
was callatin’ to go out for some chuck 
last of the week. Guess I’ll go ’long with 
ye. I don’t love them beggars any more’n 
you do.’’ 

‘*Come along,’’ said the young warden.’ 
‘*Four’ll make a sociable little party.’’ 
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GERMAN DELEGATES SIGNING THE TREATY 
OF PEACE IN THE HALL OF MIRRORS 
AT VERSAILLES 


This photograph was brought to the United 
States by the British dirigible R-34 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ERHAPS you have observed that the man | 
who has a long head seldom has a long 
‘tongue. 


Price not your Conscience; thus are Fetters 
wrought. 
What is a Slave but One who can be Bought? 


OU need never fear the man who tells! 
you to go to perdition, but look out for the) 
fellow who starts to show you the way. 
GREAT many more or less innocent peo- | 
ple forget that there is a sharp distinction | 
‘between ‘‘freedom of speech’’ and treason. 
FASHION expert who has just returned ! 
from a trip of five thousand miies through 
Europe thinks that American r2ady - made 
clothing will soon be worn all over the world. 
Our clothes are smarter in cut and better in 
fit than any others except the custom clothes 
made by the best tailors here and in Europe. 
Moreover, the ‘‘ movies’? have made them 
familiar to people who never saw them before 
and have created a demand for them. 
N unbroken line of motor lorries, carrying 
supplies by day and night from Paris to 
Verdun, made possible the marvelous success 
of the French army in defending Verdun 
against an almost overwhelming attack; and 
gasoline from the United States made possible 
the line of motor lorries. Of the thirty-five 
thousand tons of gasoline that the French 
armies used every month during the war, 
more than thirty thousand tons came from the 
United States. 


URING 1918 the United States shipped 
some 2, 629, 000 tons of fuel oil to the Allied 
navies in Europe, and more than 1,000,000 
tons of petroleum products. In October alone 
we supplied 315,000 tons of oil to the British 
navy. To realize the importance of that contri- 
bution we need to know only that when the 
armistice was signed 48 per cent of the British 
warships burned oil instead of coal. In other 
words, if there had been no oil 48 per cent of 
the British fleet would have been unable to 
fight. 
HE cupidity of Germans of high rank 
would be amusing if it were not disgusting. 
The royal princes are said to have plundered 
the wardrobes of Queen Elizabeth of Belgium 
in the palace of Laeken, where they had 
often been the guests of the king and queen; 
and when the Kaiser himself learned that a 
Prussian regiment had stolen from the King 
of Serbia an especially beautiful silver - gilt 
dinner service that the king had used when 
he entertained foreign rulers, he demanded it 
as his personal booty. In May, 1917, the 
Kaiser’s minister of war declared officially that 
it was proper to loot both private and public 
property in the enemy’s country. 
N general the physical examination of men 
who apply for licenses as civilian aviators 
in Great Britain will not be so exacting as the 
examination that army aviators must pass, but 
the eyesight of successful candidates must be 
virtually perfect. Not only will there be tests 
for ordinary defects of vision, such as near- 
sightedness, far-sightedness and color blind- 
ness—defects that obviously make a man unfit 
to pilot an aéroplane; there will also be deli- 
eate tests to ascertain whether either of the 
candidate’s eyes has a tendency to magnify 
distant objects, and thus to make them seem 


|could agree upon. That it leaves Germany 
jsullen, Italy dissatisfied, China resentful, is 


is no more perfect than the peace treaty ; like 





nearer than they really are. Although that 


defect ordinarily is so slight that the man him- 
self is unaware of it, it is liable to lead to dis- 
aster when he is bringing an aéroplane to land. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE TREATY 


"Tosa speech in which President Wilson 
laid the treaty of peace and the covenant 
of the League of Nations before the 
Senate disappointed many, because it explained 
none of the obscure provisions of the instru- 
ment adopted at Paris. The President is eager 
to get the peace ratified and the League set 
at work, and his address was in substance 
an appeal to the Senate to recognize the 
peace as the best that the nations could 
agree upon, and to assent to the League as 
the only means of guaranteeing any peace 
whatever in Europe. 

Mr. Wilson’s six months at Paris have taught 
him much about the unhappy conditions that 
exist in Europe. Aggravated by war and by 
the sufferings that war has caused, those 
conditions—the racial jealousies, the national 
hatreds and the economic rivalries—made an 
ideal peace impossible. If Mr. Wilson dreamed 
of a peace that all nations would accept with | 
joy as embodying exact justice and inspired | 
wisdom, his first weeks at Paris roused him 
from his dream. The peace that was drawn 
was the best that the assembled statesmen 


undeniable. Moreover, the questions that are 
still to be settled—the affairs of Hungary, 
Poland, Bohemia, Russia, Finland and the 
Balkans—will inevitably cause heartburnings 
and irritations that may even lead to continued 
warfare. It is simply impossible to decide them 
so as to satisfy everyone ; any attempt to decide 
them with a pretense at fairness will result 
in pleasing none of the nations concerned. 

In these discouraging circumstances there 
is, President Wilson told the Senate, only one 
path of hope—that which leads to the League’ 
of Nations. The covenant that has been adopted 


our own Constitution, it represents the best 
system on which the negotiating states could 
agree. Butif the League fails, nothing can keep 
Europe from falling again into a paroxysm of 
warfare; if the League fails, there will be no 
influence strong enough, the argument runs, to 
maintain any peace that could be negotiated. 

But should the United States concern itself 
with the Old World to the extent of joining 
an organization that is meant first of all to 
guarantee peace and order to that hemisphere? 
Mr. Wilson believes that our help is essential ; 
that if the United States were indifferent or 
hostile, the League of Nations could not possi- 
bly perform its functions successfully ; that we 
cannot now desert the nations of Europe with 
which we have been associated without con- 
demning them to fresh torture and conceivably 
to destruction. 

The President’s ‘speech struck a note to 
which Americans are always ready to respond. 
It presented the treaty and the League to the 
nation, not as a triumph of clever diplomacy, 
but as an opportunity for service to a world 
that is still in peril. 
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THE CASE FOR THE OPPOSITION 


Te arguments of those persons in the 
Senate and elsewhere who believe that 
the covenant of the League should not 
be ratified without important reservations or 
amendments should have due con$ideration. 

Some part of the feeling that the question 
has aroused is owing no doubt to partisan hos- 
tility. Some part arises from personal resent- 
ment against the President on the part of 
Senators who believe that in the matter of the 
treaty he has not shown the proper considera- 
tion and courtesy to a body that is constitu- 
tionally codrdinate with him in diplomatic 
matters. But the opposition to the League is 
not wholly—perhaps not mainly—a form of 
opposition to the President. There are certain 
obvious objections to it that to many persons 
seem of the greatest importance. 

In the first place, some critics point out that 
in entering a league of nations the United 
States will have to surrender some of its sov- 
ereignty—that it is likely to find the size and 
strength of its armaments limited, and the right 
of its government to take its own attitude in 
dealing with other nations circumscribed. That 
is a fundamental objection surely, for no league 
of nations that amounts to anything at all can 
be contrived unless the states that join it yield 
to it a part of their sovereign rights. The ques- 
tion of course is whether the individual state 
is to get back something of more value to it than 





the part of its sovereignty that it surrenders. 


Next, there is Article 10 of the covenant, 
which guarantees the territorial settlements of 
the Peace Congress against ‘‘external aggres- 
sion.’? Many Americans fear that that pro- 
vision may in time involve us, as a member’ 
of the League, in wars over boundary ques- 
tions in which we have no interest and of 
which we have no understanding. They believe 
we should ourselves interpret the extent of the 
responsibility to which that article binds us. 

Finally, the critics argue that the language 
of the covenant is obscure on two other points— 
the Monroe Doctrine and the conditions that 
must be fulfilled before a nation can peaceably 
withdraw from the League. Mr. Root, the 
ablest of the critics of the covenant, urges that 
we ratify it only with a reservation declaring 
that the United States does not relinquish 
its right to treat what it considers as purely 
American questions in its traditional way. 
That would mean that we should refuse to 


| submit any application of the Monroe Doctrine 
| or any phase of our immigration policy to the) 


judgment of the League. He also desires that, 
the covenant be amended so that any nation, 
may withdraw on two years’ notice, without 
the attached condition that ‘“‘all obligations 
under the covenant’’ shall have been fulfilled 
to the satisfaction of the Council of the League. | 

There are some who believe that the treaty 
and covenant should be rejected incontinently ; 
their number may indeed be large, but it is 
not large enough to prevent the treaty from 
being ratified in some form. It remains to be 
seen whether those who urge that the treaty 
be ratified with reservations are strong enough 
to carry their point in the Senate. If they fail 
to do that, they might by joining with the out- 
and-out enemies of the League prevent the 
treaty from receiving the necessary two thirds 


vote. 
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CONSOLATION PRIZES 


‘0 young man beginning his career would 
be willing to accept consolation prizes 
as a satisfactory substitute for the great 

prizes that beckon youth. Consolation prizes 
are of course the small compensations and re- 
wards that come to a man in the course of a 
hard and generally unsuccessful life. They do 
not satisfy any man’s ambition. They may not 
give any man a great and joyous thrill. And 
yet it is the capacity to appreciate and to enjoy 
those humbler goods of life that determines 
happiness rather than the ability to drive suc- 
cessfully on to the goal of wealth and power— 
the goal of nearly every young man. 

What are some of the consolation prizes that 
a man who lives decently and works hard is 
reasonably certain to win? The sympathetic 
understanding and deepening affection of the 
woman whose sympathetic understanding and 
deepening affection should be of vital impor- 
tance to him; the friendship and respect of 
neighbors; the pleasures that are not too fre- 
quent to lose their zest; the loving appreciation 
of the results of those homely efforts and con- 
trivings that had their origin in the straitened 
exigencies of the family life. 

The successful man, pursuing his ambitious 
way, escapes perhaps most of the petty wor- 
ries, the harassing cares, that characterize the 
life of his less-successful brother ; but he misses 
also, almost of necessity, the little prizes. And 
the little prizes may transfigure poverty and, 
properly cherished, may give a man a new 
and perhaps truer conception of ‘success than 
that which he held in his youth. 
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DEBTS AND TAXES 


FTER the catastrophe, the settlement! 
The financial authorities of all the bel- 
ligerent powers have been making up 

the accounts to see where they stand and what 
they must do. Germany reports a floating debt 
of seventy-two billion marks, which is eight- 
een billion dollars. That is in addition to the 
funded debt, the present amount of which is 
not announced; but everyone will remember 
with what exultation the government used to 
announce the success of its huge war loans. 

France has forty billion francs—eight billion 
dollars — of paper money outstanding. That 
also is a floating debt, the standing of which 
is like that of the greenback debt this country 
contracted during the Civil War. Like our 
own issues of paper currency, it need not be 
paid at once, although it will cause more or 
less derangement of business so long as it 
remains unpaid. 

The floating debt of Great Britain is one and 
a half billion pounds sterling, or seven and a 
half billion dollars. Undoubtedly a large part 


of that consists of issues of paper money; but 


it will breed no trouble because, unlike the 





paper currency of Germany and France, it has 
not depreciated from the gold standard. 

‘The gross public debt of the United States 
is almost exactly twenty-five billion dollars, of 
which only three and a half billion is floating 
debt. Our situation is far better than that of 
any other of the countries that were engaged 
in the war. In round numbers the aggregate 
public debts at the beginning of this year are 
said to have been as follows: Germany forty 
billions, Great Britain forty billions, France 
thirty billions, and Italy twelve billions. Inas- 
much as the debts must have increased largely 
in the half year since that time, it may be safe 
to estimate the sum of the five (including that 
of the United States) as one hundred and sixty 
billions—an amount so great that the human 
mind can hardly comprehend it. Such figures 
are like those in which we state astronomical 
distances. 

How are those obligations to be met? Un- 
doubtedly the debt of the United States will 
be slowly but surely reduced by the common- 
place method of paying it by installments. The 
wise course that our government followed— 
meeting the colossal expenses as far as possible 
by taxation—is now greatly in our favor, for 
we paid twenty-nine per cent of the cost of 
the war in cash, although we had to increase 
the rate of our national taxation twentyfold to 
do it. Great Britain pursued the same policy 
and increased its taxation tenfold. Germany 
and France did not do that. Germany trusted 
to the luck of war to bring back the entire cost 
in indemnities. Now the German minister of 
finance tells the people that their taxes are 
to be multiplied by nine. Whether that will 
supply the sums that Germany must pay as 
reparation is not stated. If not, the outlook of 
the German people is even more gloomy. 

France also failed to pay any considerable 
part of the cost of the war by taxes; but France 
has a wonderful power of recuperation. 

We need have no fear that the situation any- 
where, serious as it is, is so hopeless as to lead 
to collapse. With the exception of our loans to 
the Allies, and of the advances by Great Britain 
to France and to its own dominions, almost all 
the debts are owed by the governments to their 
own citizens. Paying the interest and the prin- 
cipal is not quite like taking money out of one 
pocket and putting it into another; but it is an 
advantage to have as little as possible of it go 
out of the country that owes it. 

Our own country is the richest of all, and its 
debt, proportionately to its wealth, is the 
smallest. °° 


MEXICO 


"Tom time is fast approaching when the 
United States will have seriously to con- 
sider what it shall do about Mexico, That 
disorder akin to anarchy exists in many parts 
of the country is something that concerns 
Mexico itself, chiefly but not exclusively. At 
all events, if that were the only trouble, it 
would not justify even a friendly hint from 
Washington to restore order. But the violence 
on our southern border concerns us, too, be- 
cause it extends into American territory. 
Whether the Carranza government regards it 
with indifference because that government is 
hostile toward us, or whether it is too weak 
to prevent it, we cannot look upon it with 
equanimity. 

The real sentiments of the Mexican govern- 
ment toward all foreigners, and toward Amer- 
icans in particular, has been made clear by _ 
numerous incidents. What shows it most strik- 
ingly is its treatment of the companies that 
have built up its oil industry. The facts are 
few and ‘easily understood. Mexico invited 
Americans and Englishmen to open up its 
resources of oil, and by promises of just and 
favorable treatment it encouraged them to in- 
vest millions in doing it. Seventeen years later 
Mexico adopted a new constitution that de- 
clared all of the oil lands, including those that 
foreigners had bought, leased and worked, to 
be the property of the Mexican nation. Under 
that provision the government demands rent 
and royalties so high that they amount to con- 
fiscation. The companies do not object to pay- 
ing reasonable taxes; but to pay royalties 
would be to admit that what they have bought 
and paid for is not theirs. They have not 
fallen into the trap, for they see clearly 
enough that the purpose of the government 
is to turn over the oil lands to favorites. 

Our freedom to deal unrestrictedly with the 
situation might be doubtful if the League of 
Nations were already established, and if both 
the United States and Mexico were members 
of it, and there were no such thing as the 
Monroe Doctrine. As matters stand, not one of 
those conditions ties our hands. Mexico has 
not even been invited to join the League. We 
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have the same justification for intervening that 
we had when we went to Cuba: that there is 
brawling and disturbance next door that is 
annoying us, putting us to needless expense, 
and jeoparding the lives of some of our citi- 
zens. We are further justified by the fact that 
there are people in other countries, some of 
them in Europe, who cannot obtain justice 
direct from Mexico, and who are hindered by 
the Monroe Doctrine in enforcing their claims. 
Since it is we who, by virtue of the Monroe 
Doctrine, say to them, ‘‘Hands off!’’ it is to 
us that they look to act for them and to obtain 
their rights for them. 

What action, if any, we shall take is for the 
President to determine. What action he will 
take no one can tell. Every American knows 
that we want no Mexican territory, and that 
if any were offered us we should refuse it; nor 
do we wish to govern or in any way to con- 
trol the Mexican people. We have troubles 
enough already, without assuming jurisdiction 
over a single Mexican tribe. The assurance 
that we gave to Cuba, and that we honorably 
fulfilled, we can give with equal sincerity to 
Mexico if we have to come to grips. 


aa 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 17 to July 23) 


ONGRESS.—After voting down every 

amendment that was intended to weaken 
the provisions of the prohibition enforcement 
bill, the House of Representatives, by a vote of 
287 to 100, passed the bill on the evening of 
July 22. The bill fixes the amount of alcohol 
that may exist in a beverage at one half of one 
per cent. The attempt to introduce a provision 
subjecting private houses to search and seizure 
was defeated.—The new sundry civil bill, 
carrying appropriations of $613, 000,000, passed 
both Houses and was approved by President 
Wilson on July 19. The new agricultural ap- 
propriation bill followed the same course a few 
days later.—The Senate passed a resolution 
calling on the President for a copy of a secret 
treaty alleged to have been entered into last 
fall by Germany and Japan. The peace treaty 
was under continual discussion, and a number 
of Senators visited the White House for per- 
sonal conversations with the President with 
regard to the provisions of the treaty and the 
conditions that made certain unpopular pro- 
visions apparently unavoidable. The Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations voted not to 
agree to the President’s wish to appoint an 
American member on the Reparations Com- 
mission, on the ground that that action could 
not be taken until the treaty had been ratified. 


S 


EACE CONGRESS.—The final terms of 

the Allied Council were handed to the 
Austrian delegates on July 20. Dr. Renner 
declared them to be beyond the power of Aus- 
tria to execute. The Austrian army must be 
reduced to thirty thousand men, and repara- 
tion to both Serbia and Italy is required. The 
pre-war debt of Austria-Hungary is to be ap- 
portioned among the different nations that were 
formerly parts of the dual empire. ——The 
Council has appointed Gen. Allenby to take 
entire charge of the occupation of Asia Minor 
and to exercise command over all Allied troops, 
French, Greek and Italian as well as British 
in that province. It voted to refuse the request 
of Italy that the Austrian concession at Tien- 
tsin, China, be transferred to Italy. 
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ACE RIOT. — Following a number of 

attacks by colored men on- white women 
in the suburban parts of Washington, there 
were outbreaks of race antagonism in the 
streets of the capital, which began on July 20 
and continued for several days. Whites at- 
tacked negroes and negroes attacked whites, 
and, although only five persons were actually 
killed, a great many were wounded in the 
numerous mélées that occurred. Soldiers and 
sailors were said to be conspicuous in the mobs. 
The situation soon got beyond the police, and 
the military under Maj. Gen. Haan was called 
cut to restore order. By July 23 the city was 
quiet once more. ° 


ALLOON DISASTER.—Eleven persons 
were killed and twenty-seven injured 
when a dirigible balloon flying from an amuse- 
ment park in Chicago caught fire and plunged 
through the glass roof of a bank building in 
La Salle Street. 


ERMANY.—In Berlin and in Vienna 

alone of all the great capitals was there 
any real attempt to carry out the ‘‘interna- 
tional general strike’’ that the Socialist leaders 
of Europe called for July 21. The greater 
part of the Berlin workmen struck, but the 
government had made such thorough prepara- 
tions to repress disorder that the strikers chose 
discretion rather than boldness, and the public 
demonstrations were infrequent and tame. — 
For several days all Pomerania was put under 
martial law. The agricultural laborers were on 








strike against the landlords, and the factory 
workers of Stettin came to their aid with a 
general strike that paralyzed the life of the 
city. A compromise was reached before there 
had been any serious disorder.——The Na- 
tional Assembly at Weimar voted to debar all 
the members of any family that has ever ruled 
in Germany from the presidency. 
s 


| J EXICO.— The Mexican situation was 
aggravated by news of the deliberate 
assassination of an American citizen, Mr. John 
W. Correll, by Mexicans near Tampico, and 
by an attack made by armed Mexicans on un- 
armed American sailors, also near Tampico. 
Both the Administration and Congress seemed 
inclined at last to take notice of the repeated 
indignities to which Americans in Mexico are 
subjected. Mr. Fletcher, our ambassador to 
Mexico, testifying before the rules committee 
of the House, declared that two hundred and 
seventeen Americans had been murdered in 
Mexico since the overthrow of President Diaz. 
In only one case was any reparation made, and 
that was not made by the government of Mex- 
ico, but by the ‘‘bandit’’ leader, Zapata. — 
The State Senate of Texas voted to request 
the Federal government to assign to Texas the 
duty of protecting the border and American 
citizens living across the border. 
ee 
ABOR TROUBLES.—About two hundred 
thousand miners in the great coal fields of 
Yorkshire, England, went out on strike, partly 
for increased wages and partly in protest 
against the delay of Parliament in acting on 
the report of the Sankey commission, which 
recommended the partial nationalization of the 
coal mines. Many of the most valuable mines 
are threatened with destruction by flooding, 
and it was announced that the government 
would send men from the fleet to keep the 
pumps working. The miners in the South 
Wales field voted not to join in the strike, but 
miners in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire 
struck in protest against the recent rise in 
the price of coal, which they declare to be 
unnecessary and intended to increase the 
royalties and profits of the mine owners. The 
manufacturing industries of northern England 
are threatened with complete paralysis by the 


coal strike. ——The strike of the ship workers. 


in Atlantic ports continued. The Shipping 
Board and the American Steamship Associa- 
tion declared that they could not grant the 
extreme demands of the men and continue to 
operate their ships. ° 


UNGARY.—It was reported from Vienna 
that Bela Kun, who was the head of the 
communist government, had been ousted by a 
triumvirate consisting of Commissaries Varga, 
_... ,. Szamuely and Mose- 
salpary, who are said 
to. be quite as ‘‘red’’ 
as Kun himself. A 
fresh reign of terror is 
said to have followed. 
Another dispatch from 
Vienna declared that 
Gen. Franchet d’Es- 
perey, the Allied com- 
mander in the near 
East, meant to advance 
on Budapest with an 
dex save army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men, 
made up of various nationalities, including 
some Hungarians.——Count Karolyi, former 
president of Hungary, has escaped to Italy 
and talks of coming to the United States. 
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TALY.—The Chamber of Deputies voted 

confidence in the Nitti ministry, 257 to 111. 
——The international general strike called by 
the Socialists for July 21 was a fiasco so far 
as Italy was concerned. In none of the princi- 
pal cities was there any demonstration of im- 
portance. e 


USSIA.—London reported that the Cos- 

sacks of Gen. Denikine had been obliged 
to retire in the Don region, a Bolshevik force, 
which came up from the region of the Caspian 
Sea, having got in their rear.——An Omsk dis- 
patch reported the meeting of a congress called 
by the State Economic Council and declared 
that representatives of many organizations 
pledged their support to the Kolchak govern- 
ment. e 


RANCE.—Two or three members of the 

ministry resigned in consequence of an 
adverse vote in the Chamber on the food policy 
of the government, which was attacked on 
account of the high prices that prevail in 
France. The Chamber voted confidence in the 
Clemenceau ministry, however, by a vote of 
272 to 181, after a debate of considerable acri- 
mony. The Socialists form the backbone of the 
opposition to Mr. Clemenceau. ——The French 
Federation of Labor called off the one-day 
general strike that was fixed by the Socialist 





leaders for July 21, giving as a reason its con- | 


fidence that the necessary concessions would be 
obtained from the government without such a 
demonstration. It is believed that the unpopu- 
larity of the strike was the real reason. 








He saved the last 


COFFEE 


This is the story of 200 years ago, as befell the 
gallant French marine—de Clieux. Charged 
by his King to carry a cargo of coffee plants to 
the Isle of Martinique, his good ship was be- 
calmed, be-stormed and be-devilled without end. 
Finally he was forced to share his last precious 
portion of drinking water with his one last 
drooping and dying plant. In such manner 
de Clieux preserved coffee for his King. 





ROM this single plant, we are 

told, were produced the many 
varieties of coffee now grown in 
south America. So it happens,— 
millions of Americans are privileged 
to enjoy “the most popular of the 
nation’s healthful beverages.” 


Coffee is the most democratic of 
drinks. It appeals alike to rich and 
poor—to men and women. No home 
so humble it cannot afford coffee. 
No mansion so grand it can dispense 
with it. Everybody drinks coffee! 


Who can describe the irresistible 
fragrance of a cup of hot steaming 
coffee? Its aroma, “its bouquet”,— 
its deliciously delicate, rare, smooth, 
tempting piquancy? There is no 
other “taste” like that of good coffee. 


And who shall say that coffee 
will not become the social and con- 
vivial drink of the future? Men like 
it,—they drink it at breakfast,—at 
the business luncheon,—at the con- 
ference dinner—and at the club 
banquet. 


Iced coffee is a most wholesome and 
refreshing summer drink. When served 
ice cold in a tall glass on a hot day, 
it revives the spirit, overcomes fatigue 
—and makes you forget the heat. 


Coffee—the Universal drink 


Copyrizht 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 
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August the Gipsy 
We 


Brown August 1s a giPsy: 
glad and free 
She roves, the tameless 
Daughter of the South. 
A tiger lily rich in bloom 
is she, 
And stained with juice of 
berries its her mouth 


Arthur Guiterman» 




















THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


HE Sunday-school superintendent wore 
a worried expression as he came into 
the pastor’s study. 

*“{ don’t like to bother you after 
morning worship, Dr. Peters,” he said, 
“but you know that class of boys that 
Mr. Saltenstall has had? He has given them up. 
That is the fourth teacher I have had this year for 
that class, and they’ve all become discouraged. 
That class is a hard lot.” 

“Does the class still stick together?” the doctor 
asked. 

“Oh, yes! No trouble about that,’ replied the 
superintendent. “They’re there in full force every 
Sunday.” 

“There’s something to build on there—persist- 
ence, at least,’’ said the doctor with a smile. “By 
the way, who have their teachers been?” 

“The best men I could get. All finely educated 
men— David Coulter, Ed Pease, Joseph Carver, 
and now, Saltenstall.” 

“They’re all well-trained men,” admitted the 
doctor, “but I wonder if they don’t all lack some- 
thing that is essential in a successful teacher of 
boys. I mean magnetism. They all know enough. 
But you can’t teach a boy into being a Christian, 
and you can’t preach him into it, or scold him into 
it, or pray him into it. But you can magnetize him 
into it. Those boys are ready for hero worship; 
and if we will forget the scholarship end of teach- 
ing for a minute and get some red-blooded Chris- 
tian young man whom they can take as their hero, I 
think they’!! fall in line. 

“Even God took that way to get his gospel to men. 
Do you remember how the New Testament says 
that ‘The word was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
... full of grace and truth’? Abstract truth is never 
as attractive as when it is embodied in a person- 
ality. I suppose none of us is very much interested 
in Scotch Presbyterianism ‘in the abstract.’ But 
dress it up in Effie Deans in The Heart of Mid- 
lothian pleading with the queen for her wayward 
sister Jeanie; or as Dr. Maclaren in Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush, and it takes on color and mag- 
netism at once. It has been made flesh. Nor are 
Baptist doctrines any more interesting as such. 
But incarnate them in John Bunyan, setting out 
from the City of Destruction, and we all follow 
him with breathless interest through Vanity Fair 
and the Slough of Despond to the Wicket Gate. 
In him Baptist principles have a relish for every 
tongue. They are made flesh. That is why a real, 
live missionary is more interesting than a tract, 
and a man than a principle. We haven’t yet got 
beyond God’s method of making truth appeal 
through the man who embodies it. 

“Give those boys a live Christian man and they’ll 
open their hearts to him and his truth as they do 
their windows to a morning in May!” 
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HARMONIES 


T her door, Myra stopped incredulous. 
She could not have heard aright. Then 
Dick’s penetrating whisper came again: 

“She did, I tell you—I heard her on 
the stairs! Myra’ll spoil it if she sees it 
—we’ve got to hide it.” 

Myra went into her room and locked the door. 
She had not been mistaken. Dick, whom she loved 
best of them all and whose favorite she had always 
thought herself! Dick! She had a queer, stunned 
feeling, as if something in the world had stopped. 
Well, as soon as the other boys went — 

It seemed ages before they tumbled down the 
stairs and went pommeling each other down the 
yard. Myra waited until she was sure they were 
not coming back; then she went up to Dick. 

“Dick,” she said, ‘“‘what is it that I’d spoil?” 

Dick looked up, startled. ‘“ Why—er—I don’t 
know what you’re talking about, Myra.” 

“Yes, you do. I was on the stairs and I heard 
you tell Tom and Chris.” 

Dick reddened all over his freckles. ‘““I—aw— 
that wasn’t anything!” he protested. 

“Yes, it was—to me. I want to know what I’d 
spoil.” 

“Tt was just a—sort of bookshelf that I made at 
school,” Dick stammered uncomfortably. 

“But how in the world could I spoil it?” Myra 
cried. 

Dick squirmed but did not answer. 

“‘Haven’t I been a good sport usually, Dick?” 
asked Myra. 

Dick looked up eagerly. That was easy. “You 
bet you have!” he said. 

“Well, then, I’m going to be now. And you’ve 
got to be, too. You’re not, if you’re afraid to tell 
me. Now, then, one, two, three, go!” 

It was hard work, but Dick tried his best. 

“It—it isn’t anything really, only—you know 
you sort of take the shine off things. Like—like 
that frilly blouse thingamajig that Lottie made that 
you said wasn’t right somehow, and Lottie cried 
’cause it was the first she’d ever made, and the 
paper dad chose for his den that you said wasn’t 
the right tone, and things mother wears, and the 
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chair Aunt Nell bought, and—and—oh, lots of 
things! And we like ’em till—till you spoil ’em.” 

“Suppose, Dick,” Myra said, “that you take a 
chance on me. Suppose I try not to spoil things 
that way any more.” 

Dick plunged into his closet and emerged flushed 
and disheveled with his bookshelf. 

“Say, you don’t have to like it. I guess I can 
stand it. I guess it isn’t anything extra, anyhow— 
the first a feller makes.”’ 

Myra examined it carefully; then she looked 


| straight into Dick’s anxious blue eyes. 


“Do you suppose you could make me one like it 
for my room?” 

“Honest ?’’ Dick shouted. 

**Honest,” said Myra. 

When she was back in her room Myra looked 
round with a curious smile. The bookshelf would 
not “harmonize’’—but there were deeper harmo- 
nies than those of line and color after all. 
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THE ENGINEER’S WIFE 


P to the door of the concert hall rolled a con- 
U veyance that seemed to be a cross between 
a wheeled chair and a baby’s carriage. In 
it sat a bright, smiling little woman with scars on 
her face such as burns leave and with a crumpled 
little body. Tenderly the big, burly man at her side 
picked her up and carried her into the hall. A girl 
of twelve ran the carriage to one side of the build- 
ing, returned quickly, and took her place beside 
her parents in the hall. 

No one enjoyed the concert more than did the 
little woman, and no one received more loving 
attention than did she from the big man at her 
side. 

“There, wasn’t that lovely!’ she exclaimed, 
looking at her husband. But she did not find ap- 
plause in his eyes. ‘“‘There you are again! You are 
just watching me, and you missed that pretty play. 
I want you to get the fun when you pay for it.” 

Some one sitting close behind them might have 
heard the big man’s reply: “‘So long as you get it, 
Mary, it’s all right. I get mine back when I see 
you smile.” 

There was no deeper sentiment in the world 
than the sentiment that big Jim had for Mary, and 
those who knew their story never mistook it for 
sentimentality. 

Fourteen years ago Jim Hale married the belle 
of the district. He was an engineer, and the second 
summer after Mary became his wife his work took 
him into the mining regions, where his engine was 
used to haul out loads of ore. It was near a beau- 
tiful part of the country, and Jim brought up Mary 
and the baby, and established a camp for them. 
He passed the camp four times a day and spent 
Sundays and holidays and nights whenever he 
could with them. They were very happy. Several 
times Jim’s wife left the baby in the care of friends 
and rode on the engine with him. 

One day, when Jim was bringing a heavy load 
down the grade, they met a spread rail. The engine 
left the track, and the heavy load behind shoved it 
into the ditch, where it overturned. The fireman 
jumped and escaped, but both Jim and his wife 
were pinned under the engine. Jim was thrown on 
his back and crushed almost into unconsciousness. 
His wife’s feet were pinned. Something gave way, 
and there was a burst of steam and scalding water. 
Mrs. Hale saw that it would hit Jim in the face 
and burn, if not kill, him if it were not intercepted. 
In a flash, she twisted her body and flung herself 
upon him. In doing that she broke one of her legs 
just above the ankle. She fell on Jim’s body, and 
her breast was on his face. Raising herself on her 
hands, she gave him breath. 

Jim opened his eyes and saw her. 

“O Mary, get out of this!’ he cried. ‘“‘ Never 
mind me! I’m agoner! Save yourself!” 

But Mary remained where she was in spite of 
the steam and the hot water pouring down on her 
back. Jim had lost consciousness again, and soon 
Mary, too, felt her senses slipping. Bracing her- 
self on one hand, she turned Jim’s face so that 
when she fell she would not smother him. 

The rescue party found them, jacked up the 
engine, and hurried them away to the hospital. 

When Jim regained consciousness, he found 
himself bandaged for a broken leg, three broken 
ribs and some scalds on his legs. The attendants 
told him that if his wife had not covered him with 
her body he would have been scalded to death. 
He asked quickly for her, and was told that she 
had been terribly burned. 

“She might have saved herself that scalding,” 
said Jim, ‘‘if she had let me be.” 

For weeks Mary’s life was despaired of, and 
when at last, in her shaded room, she could re- 
ceive anyone, Jim was well again and at her side. 

**Move the light so that I can see your face, 
Jim,” she said. And then, as she saw that her 
husband was unmarred, tears of joy came into 
her eyes. ‘“ You’re my man,” she said. “I’m so 
glad I saved you just as you used to be.” 

Jim is a rough man among his fellows, and he 
has many a scowl and knock for them; but for his 
wife his face has always shone with love. 
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HOW THE LUSITANIA WAS 
WAYLAID 


HE failure of the British navy to guard the 
Lusitania from the German submarines even 
in the waters of St. George’s Channel seemed 
at the time almost inexplicable. In The German 
Secret Service in America, the authors, Mr. J. P. 
Jones and Mr. P. M. Hollister, tell the story of the 
false wireless message sent from America that 
lured the Lusitania into a German trap and out- 
witted the British naval officials. 

The plot was substantially this: When Capt. 
Turner, on the last day of the voyage, should send 
his wireless query to the Admiralty, inquiring for 
his convoy of destroyers, a wireless reply in the 
British code directing his course must be sent to 
him from Sayville. His query would be heard and 
answered by the Admiralty, of course, but the 
genuine reply must not reach him. 

Berlin assigned two submarines to a point ten 
miles south by west of the Old Head of Kinsale, 
near the entrance to St. George’s Channel. It 
selected an experienced commander for the spe- 
cial duty, and with him went a secret agent to 
shadow him as he opened his sealed instructions, 
and shoot him if he balked. 

About the time when the U-boats slipped out of 
the Kiel Canal, threaded their way through the 
mine fields into the North Sea, and submerged as 
they picked up the smoke of British ships on the 
western horizon, the Lusitania warped out of her 
pier in the Hudson River and set her prow for 
Sandy Hook, the Grand Banks and Ireland. 

Meanwhile, Sayville was in readiness, with a 
trained wireless operator prepared at any moment 
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to hear Capt. Turner’s inquiry and to flash a false 
reply with a perfect British Admiralty touch. On 
May 5, Capt. Boy-Ed received word from Berlin 
that he had been awarded the iron cross. On 
May 7 the Lusitania spoke: ‘Capt. Turner’s re- 
quest for instructions.” Presently the reply came, 
and was hurried to his cabin. From his code book 
he deciphered directions to ‘“‘ Proceed to a point 
ten miles south of Old Head of Kinsale and thence 
run into St. George’s Channel, arriving at the 
Liverpool bar at midnight.” He carefully calcu- 
lated the distance and his running time on the 
assumption that he was protected on every side 
by the British fleet, and set his course for the Old 
Head of Kinsale. 

The British Admiralty also received Capt. Tur- 
ner’s inquiry just as the Sayville operator had 
snatched it from the air, and dispatched an an- 
swer: “Orders that the Lusitania proceed to a 
point some seventy or eighty miles south of Old 
Head of Kinsale, there to meet her convoy.” Capt. 
Turner never reeeived that message. The British 
government knows why the message was not de- 
livered, although the fact has not, at this date, 
been made public. 

The Lusitania headed northeast all the morning. 
A few minutes past two o’clock she ran the gantlet 
of two submarines; a torpedo was released, and 
found its target. 
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A REASONABLE PREFERENCE 
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Country Party—Two to Waterloo, please. 

Ticket Agent—Change at Charing Cross. 

Country Party—Eh! But I’d rather have it now! 
—Arthur Watts in London Opinion. 
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CURIOUS CREATURES 


se EN are curious creatures,” said Mrs. 
M Hobbs to her recently married visitor. 
“Almost every one of ’em has his own 
peculiarities, and when you get one you almost 
need a book of directions to go with him. 

“Now, there was my sister’s husband. After Eva 
was married, I boarded with her a while so that I 
could attend school in the village. I was only fif- 
teen, but I was pretty observing, and at first I 
puzzled considerably over George. He seemed to 
be kind and loving for the most part, but he had 
the meanest way of picking flaws. He certainly 
had no occasion for it. Eva was a spick-and-span 
housekeeper and a splendid cook; and she never 
wore an unbecoming thing in her life. But George 
was forever making insinuating remarks. 

“Getting most out of saleratus?’ he’d ask, and 
that would be a hint that there was too much of 
it in the biscuits. Or, when Eva had on something 
especially pretty, he would want to know if she 
was trying to set a new fashion. And-when he had 
got off one of those speeches, he would grin in a 
way that would make me just want to shake him. 

“One morning, at breakfast, he had been more 
than common aggravating in that way; and after 
he had gone to the store I said to Eva, ‘If George 
wants to find fault, why don’t you give him some- 
thing worth while to find fault about?’ 

“That was a little forthputting for a slip of a 
girl like me; but Eva only laughed and said she 
had a good mind to try it, and when I came home 
from school for dinner I found that she certainly 
had. The meat was burned, and the gravy was 
oversalted, and the potatoes were soggy, and the 
coffee was drowned in water, and the pie had run 
over in the oven. It was my job to set the table; 
and at that age I didn’t have to try very hard to 
leave things at sixes and sevens. 

“Eva put on a faded old dress, and her hair was 
every which way, and there was smut on her face. 
Then we waited for George. ‘There he comes 
now,’ I said, ‘and there’s a man with him!’ 

“**My stars!’ said Eva. ‘It must be that Mr. 
Arnold, the traveling man that George admires so 
much. He said he might bring him home to dinner 
some day. What in the world shall I do?’ 

“There wasn’t time todo anything before George 
was in the house. But he had no one with him. The 
man I had seen was only a neighbor. So we sat 
down to dinner. Eva had had such a scare that 
she still wore a hunted look, but was in high spirits. 
But George took no more notice of what was 
wrong than a real polite stranger would. He got 
off a lot of his jokes, but not one of them had any- 
thing to do with food or the way anything looked. 
As he got up from the table, he said: 

“*Mr. Arnold is to be in town this afternoon, 
and I thought of asking him to supper. But per- 
haps I'd better let it go till next time.’ 

‘But Eva wouldn’t hear to that. She insisted on 
George’s bringing Mr. Arnold home with him to 
supper, and he promised to. Before he went off 
George got a word with me in private. 

“*Look here, sis,’ says he, ‘I saw you turning 
up your nose and snickering to yourself at dinner. 
You ought not to do that. Might hurt Eva’s feel- 
ings. Everybody has an off day once in a while.’ 

***All right!’ I says. ‘I’ll be good after this, if you 
will.’ I am afraid I was pretty pert, as a girl. 

“Eva must have spent every minute that after- 
noon in getting ready, and I’ve seldom eaten such 
@ supper as Mr. Arnold had set before him. The 
food was delicious, and Eva herself was a pic- 
ture. Well, the first thing George broke open a 
biscuit, and put on a silly grin, and asked Eva if 
the saleratus was getting low. Then he asked Eva 
if the ribbon at her throat and the one in her hair 
weren’t sort of swearing at each other. 

“Every time George would make such a remark, 
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Mr. Arnold would twist it round into the prettiest 
kind of compliment. Then George would seem to 
swell up, and his eyes would shine. It wasn’t long 
before I saw that he was just running over with 
pride in Eva, and his pretense of faultfinding was 
only his way of bragging about her. 

“After that, I liked him better; and though I 
guess it never was in him to be a real polished 
gentleman, he has always been a kind husband 
and a good provider. Of course he has his outs. 
But, land of love! what man hasn’t? They are all 
curious creatures.” 
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THE RIGHT TO INSOLENCE 


HE famous French tragedian, Lekain, says 

a recent writer, was a plain man, whose 

countenance was not by nature mobile or 
expressive. By the time he had fully mastered his 
art, however, he was able to produce the illusion 
of beauty by the sheer force of acting, and the 
murmur, “Is he not handsome? What a radiant 
countenance!” often passed among his audience. 

All the arts, in those days, besought and ac- 
cepted patronage. Lekain owed his first real ad- 
vance to King Louis XV, who, disregarding the 
criticism of the new actor’s enemies, declared with 
royal decisiveness: 

“He made me cry—me! And I seldom cry.’”’ 

No doubt the tragedian was grateful for the 
king’s approval, and usually accepted, as a matter 
of course, the inferior social position of an actor 
of his day. But he once showed a flash of spirit 
| that terrified his friends, who felt that such au- 
| dacity invited a thunderbolt. An extremely pros- 
perous season was drawing to a close, and some 
one congratulated Lekain upon the money and 
glory that he had earned. 

“As to money,” said he, “‘we do not get as much 
as people think. My income, at the most, is only 
ten or twelve thousand francs a year.” 

An insolent young lieutenant of noble family 
cried out with indignation, ‘‘ What! A wretched 
actor not content with twelve thousand francs a 
year, while I, who am in the king’s service, who 
sleep upon @ cannon, and shed my blood for my 
country, am happy to get a thousand francs!”’ 

‘Lekain paused, mastered his wrath, and looking 
the young noble steadily in the eyes asked quietly: 

“Do you count it for nothing, sir, that you dare 
to speak to me in that manner?” 

Times have changed indeed. In the great war 
all the arts were mobilized. Plenty of actors slept 
on cannon, and shed their blood; and a goodly 
number rose to posts of command ; others brought 
their talents to the front to hearten the fighting 
men within sound, and sometimes within range, 
of gunfire. Actors have won the right to serve their 
country. Nobles have lost the right to insolence. 
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WHEN PEACE CAME TO VERDUN 


Te artillery fire died out, and there was a 
pause that seemed like the sudden end of 
the world. Then from the forty bells, high in 
the towers of the old cathedral at Verdun, pealed 
forth those silver tones that proclaimed again, 
“Peace on earth.’”’ The armistice had come. 

Slowly the great doors of the cathedral opened, 
and in rushed six hundred Allied soldiers. Dr. 
Maurer of the Red Triangle, says a writer in Asso- 
ciation Men, quietly walked to the altar rail and 
knelt there. Captains, lieutenants and soldiers 
reached for the bell ropes, and he feared the op- 
portunity for religious service was lost. But they 
saw the lonely figure and came into the choir 
space. As he rose all was quiet. 

“Boys,” he said, “I believe we all want to sing 
and that we ought to sing the Doxology.” 

At its close Dr. Maurer raised his hands,: and 
Mohammedans, Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
bowed their heads and fell on their knees. Amid 
the ruins, six hundred soldiers knelt — Moham- 
medans bumping their heads on the stones, Cath- 
olics devoutly crossing themselves, and Jews and 
Protestants with hands clasped, faces shining 
and eyes lifted. 

Dr. Maurer led in that everwonderful prayer, 
“Our Father which art in heaven.’’ He then sug- 
gested that the Americans sing, My Country, ’tis 
of Thee, while the English sang God Save the 
King. At the close of the singing the French sol- 
diers pushed forward and sang, as only Frenchmen 
can sing, the Marseillaise. 

The French general came forward and took Dr. 
Maurer’s hands. “I want to thank you,” he said, 
“for leading these men on this occasion of grace to 
offer praise to God for the deliverance of France 
and for the safety of the world.” 


°°? 


THACKERAY’S GREAT SPEECH 


HE two great English novelists, Thackeray 
and Dickens, although there was at one time 
a coolness between them, were generous 
admirers of each other’s genius. They left odious 
comparisons to foolish and petty partisans, of 
whom there were plenty in the following of each. 
But Thackeray, according to an anecdote recently 
related, once admitted to his American friend, the 
eloquent Congressman Lamar, a little touch of 
pique concerning the public estimation of his own 
ability and that of Dickens in a minor art. The 
two were driving together to a banquet of the 
Literary Fund, at which Dickens, who was an 
admirable after-dinner orator, was to preside. 
“Lamar,” said Thackeray, “they say I can’t 
speak. But if I want to, I can speak every bit as 
well as Dickens, and I am going to show you to- 
night that I can speak almost as well as you can!” 
But when the moment arrived in the course of 
the proceedings at which to make good his asser- 
tion, it came, and passed; and Thackeray uttered 
never a word. When the banquet was over and the 
friends were returning, both silent, in their cab, 
Thackeray turned suddenly to his companion. 
“Lamar,” he exclaimed, “don’t you think you 
have heard to-night the greatest speech that ever 
was never delivered ?”” 


o 9 


A TEST OF ENDURANCE 


HERE was no doubt in the minds of the 
Hobart family that William Comer Hobart, 
aged thirteen, was a born orator. Uncle ’Liph 
Hobart voiced the general opinion when he said 
that he considered that William Comer was “equal 
to Dan’] Webster, allowin’ for age.” 

“I tell ye what ’tis,” said Uncle ’Liph to the as- 
sembled family when the grammar-school exhibi- 
tion was over, ‘“‘a boy that can recite Thanatopsis 
from start to finish and only hold up twice, once 
in the beginning, to swallow, and once toward the 
end, to cough, has got real speaking talents.” 
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THE INDOOR GARDEN 


BY MOLLIE CULLEN 


"| have a little garden fair; 
It’s not outdoors at all, 
But flowers pink and blue are there 
A-growing on a wall. 


It’s in the closet of my room,— 
| knew you’d never guess,— 

With pretty clothes it’s all in bloom; 
Each flower is a dress! 


| love my pale green summer smock, 
It’s like a leafy vine; 

My yellow frock’s a four-o’clock, 
My blue, an iris fine. 


My petticoats are moths that sway 
And spread their white wings wide, 

And try to touch the blossoms gay 
That grow on every side. 


Sometimes I’m tired and do not use 
The hooks or shelves, but throw 

My coats and sweaters, hats and shoes, 
Wherever they may go. 


Then, when | think of all my flowers 
With ugly things about, 

| set to work for hours and hours, 
And weed my garden out! 


oe 9 
FLAPJACK JIMMY 


BY MARIAN WILLARD~ 


“Tins was only one kind of work that 
Jimmy Pease disliked, and that was 
helping in the kitchen. He milked the 
cow, did errands and weeded the garden, with- 
out a word, but when it came to cooking he 
did not look so cheerful. 

Still, he was good-natured about it. His 
mother took in sewing, and sometimes she could 
not put her work aside long enough to get 
supper; then Jimmy had to make biscuits and 
scramble eggs. He knew how to make flapjacks, 
too; that is how he got his nickname. One 
evening when the other boys were sliding down 
the hill near his house they peeped in at the 
kitchen window to see why he did not join 
them,- and there was Jimmy, cooking flap- 
jacks. He looked so funny in his big apron 
that then and there they nicknamed him Flap- 
jack Jimmy. 

After that he disliked more than ever to 
make flapjacks, but some one had to do it, and 
so he used to tackle the job with a good will. 
He whistled so hard that the flapjacks seemed 
to jump up and down in the griddle in time 
with the tune. And he did not stop whistling 
until the last cake was cooked. 

One day at noon when Jimmy was making 
the kitchen fire, a stranger knocked at the door 
and asked the way to Blackburn’s camp on 
Kinnicut Mountain. He and some other men, 
he explained, were going up to the camp for a 
few days, but they were not sure of the road. 


N S FAGE 


‘*You seem to know these hills pretty well,’’ 
Pe remarked when Jimmy had finished direct- 
/ ing him. 
‘*I do,’’ Jimmy_said. ‘‘I’ve been climbing 
them ever since I can remember. ’’ 
| ‘‘Want a job?”’ the stranger asked suddenly. 
| The boy jumped; he did want a job. It was 
| not often that he had a chance to earn any 
| money. 
| ‘*I’ll give you a dollar to show us the way 
| up to Blackburn’s,’’ the stranger offered. 

Fifteen’ minutes later Jimmy was leading 
the party up the steep side of Kinnicut Moun- 
tain. His short legs moved so fast that the 
men found it hard to keep up with him. Later 
in the day, when a drizzling rain set in and 
the trail became more and more slippery, 
they did not even try to keep up; but the 
flash of their guide’s red sweater as he pushed 
ahead among the trees showed them the right 
trail. 

**It’s a good thing I found that boy,’’ said 
Mr. Taylor, the man who had knocked at the 
door. 

The others agreed. They agreed, too, that 
they hoped Jimmy would soon bring them to 
the camp, for they were drenched to the skin 
and nearly starved. 

But when they reached the place at last, cold 
and wet and hungry, they found no cheer 
waiting them. The man who was to cook for 
them had not come, and the camp was silent 
and cold. The travelers groaned as tay entered 
the dreary place. 

Mr. Taylor went into the little room that 
served as a kitchen and came back looking 
gloomy. ‘‘The supplies are all here,’’ he said, 
‘*but much good that will do us! We can’t eat 
the stuff raw. ’’ 

Jimmy looked up from the fire that he was 
hastily kindling on the hearth. ‘‘I suppose I 
ean stir up something for supper,’’ he said. 
But he spoke reluctantly; the fact is, he 
did not fancy turning from a guide into a 
cook. 

The crowd looked at him eagerly. ‘‘Well,’’ 
they said, ‘tyou don’t look much like a cook, 
but it will be better than nothing.’’ 

So the men dried their clothes by the fire 
while Jimmy bustled about in the kitchen. 
He found flour, butter, eggs and canned milk 
among the supplies. ‘‘It looks like flapjacks, ’’ 
he said to himself with a sigh. He tied a towel 
round his waist and began to whistle. 

Half an hour later he called the others in. 
Supper was steaming on the kitchen table; hot 
coffee, fried bacon, scrambled eggs—and flap- 
jacks. The men sat down with grunts of satis- 
faction. 

Jimmy put more wood into the stove and 
plied between the fire and the table with 
platters of golden-brown cakes. The campers 
ate so fast that he had to mix another bowl- 
ful of batter and keep greasing the griddle 
afresh. He tossed flapjacks until his arm ached. 

When at last the men had finished they 
pushed back their chairs and cheered for the 














PAR EX-PLANE-ATION 


Verse and drawing by L. J. Bridgman_ 





HE young country grouse told the 
clever town mouse 
Of a wonderful house in the sky. 
“It made a great roar, had aroom and a 


floor, 


But no walls—and what’s more, it 


could fly!” 


“That’s very absurd,” said the mouse to 


the bird. 


“What you probably heard was a 


plane. 


Those airplanes go high and then plane 
from the sky 


Little clouds that 
rain.” 





might try to make 
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was used to being played with, and 
he was very sleepy, anyway; so he 
did not make a fuss about the 
hood. But when they put him into 
the house boat his eyes grew big. 
Still, the children had never hurt 
him, and he trusted them so much 
that he merely settled down in a fuzzy 
ball and presently began to blink 
again. Lee gave the box a light 
shove, the wind filled the blue sail, 
and away went the house boat across 
the wide water. Miff waked again as 
he felt the motion ; he sat up straight, 
and the children could see his round 
eyes staring over the rim of the box 
from under the red hood. 

‘*He’ll be all right,’’ Lee said, for 
Esther had begun to look troubled. 
‘*We’ll pull him ashore as soon as 
Olive has had a good look.’’ 

The boat sailed on. It startled 
an old frog who was sitting on a 
mud bank with just his nose out of 
water, and he dived out of sight 
with a funny little croak. That croak 
was too much for Miff. He rose and 
stood with his paws on the edge of 
the box. Just then two of Mr. May’s 





ORAWN BY ANTOINETTE INGLIS 


THE SENTINEL 


BY HARRISON LONG 


You have a shabby uniform 
And a queer old makeshift gun; 


In rain or wind or sun. 


In flying squadrons come the crows, 
Too many times to tell— 


They fear you, sentinel! 


You wear no medals on your breast, 
But faithful night and morn 

You hold your post and do your best 
To guard the camping corn. 


We battle for our crops, you see, 
In spite of foes and weather. 
Good comrade, I am glad that we 

Are in this war together! 





You hold your post in calm or storm, 


Then scatter far, the black-winged foes, 


big ducks came paddling along close 
to the little house boat. They swam 
round it with loud quacks of sur- 
prise, and Miff jumped from one side 
to the other to get away from them. 
Presently he scrambled up on the 
edge; then the wind caught the 
little sail, and over went the whole 
house boat. 

Esther and Lee shouted at the 
ducks and scared them off, but by 
that time the house boat was float- 
ing upside down in the water and 
Miff was nowhere to be seen. 

It was the children’s turn to be 
frightened. 

‘‘O Lee! He’ll drown!’’ cried Es- 
ther, white and scared. 

Lee felt terribly ashamed of him- 








cook. ‘‘ It was very much better than noth- 
ing,’’ they said. ‘‘No mistake about that!’’ 

The next morning Jimmy cooked flapjacks 
again. When the regular cook came a little 
later, he said he must hurry home. 

‘* Don’t forget, we shall want you next 
year,’’ Mr. Taylor said. ‘‘ Here’s your money.’’ 

Jimmy looked at the money; it was a five- 
dollar bill. He hesitated. 

‘*The flapjacks alone were worth five dol- 
lars,’’ said Mr. Taylor, with a smile. 

Jimmy flushed all over his freckled face. He 
had never before had five dollars in his whole 
ten years, but somehow he did not feel right 
about taking so much money. 

‘*Flapjacks aren’t hard to make,’’ he said. 

Mr. Taylor looked at him quizzically. ‘‘ But 
they’re hard to keep on making, ’’ he answered. 

Jimmy knew that his secret was out. Mr. 
Taylor had seen him getting ready to cook 
dinner at home and had guessed that he was 
an old hand at the job. 

He grinned. ‘‘You’re right,’’ he said. 

But as he dashed down the side of Kinnicut 
Mountain, with his precious five-dollar bill 
clutched in his hand, he thanked his stars he 
had learned how to make flapjacks. 


La 
THE KITTEN’S HOUSE BOAT 


BY MABEL S. MERRILL 


EE and Esther had been playing all the 

a morning on the bank of the brook below 

the orchard. The water was so high that 

it was spread out like a lake almost over to 
Olive May’s house on the low land beyond. 

Olive could not play outdoors because of a 
bad cold, but Lee and Esther could see her 
looking wistfully from the closed window. 

‘*Well, anyway, she can see us sail our new 
boat,’’ said Lee. 

The boat was a little light wooden box with 
a big blue bandanna handkerchief for a sail. 
When the wind filled the sail the boat went 
skimming across the water almost to the door 
of Olive’s house. Then the children would pull 
it back by a long string. 

‘*Look at Olive!’’ Esther cried as the boat 
went across for the third time. ‘‘She is clap- 
ping her hands and laughing. The boat should 
have a passenger aboard ; that would make her 
laugh, sure enough. I’m going to send Rose- 
mary.’”’ 

Lee considered the idea. ‘‘Ho!’’ he said after 
a while. ‘‘A doll isn’t much fun. Let’s send 
the kitten. ’’ 

Esther looked doubtful. ‘‘I always thought 
eats were afraid of water,’’ she said. 

‘*T don’t believe Miff is afraid of anything,’’ 
declared Lee. ‘‘And it would just make Olive 
open her eyes to see him coming—like a man 
in a house boat. ’’ 

‘That would be fine, sure enough!’’ cried 
Esther. ‘‘Wait—I’ll get him ready to go visit- 
ing.’’ 

She pulled the red hood from Rosemary’s 
flaxen head and put it on Miff. Then she tied 
the strings in a neat bow under his chin. Miff 





self. ‘‘Not if I can help it,’’ he 
said. He pulled off his shoes and 
stockings and started to roll up his trousers. 
‘*You draw the box slowly in,’’ he said. 
**Miff may be clinging to it still.’’ He plunged 
into the water and waded out, while Esther 
pulled the box ashore. It was empty. 

Just as Lee reached the spot where the kitten 
had gone down, Esther gave a ery. ‘‘There is 
something red!’’ she called. ‘‘Isn’t it Rose- 
mary’s hood ?’’ Sure enough, a red patch was 
sailing along on the surface of the water. Lee 
went splashing toward it, but in a moment it 
disappeared. Esther sat down on the bank and 
hid her face. 

‘*Miff is drowned,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and all 
because we wanted to show off.’’ 

She could see Olive peering anxiously from 
her window and pointing to the spot where 
the red object had been. Then a moment after- 
wards, Olive was pointing eagerly a little 
farther down stream. 

Lee turned his head and looked in that di- 
rection. There was the red patch again; this 
time it was moving slowly along the trunk of 
a fallen tree that reached far out from their 
own side of the bank into the water. He waded 
quickly toward the old tree, but Esther ran 
along the bank and got there first. She climbed 
out on the trunk and grasped the little object 


|in her arms. Miff was tired and frightened ; 
| with the red hood still tied under his chin 


he was a funny sight. 

But Lee and Esther could not laugh. They 
pulled off the wet hood and dried Miff’s 
drenched fur in the sun. Then they rubbed 
him down with Esther’s dry sweater. 

‘*He could swim, after all,’’ Lee said, ‘‘but 
he couldn’t have held out long. The old tree 
saved him.’’ 

Esther still looked sober. ‘‘We didn’t deserve 
to have him again,’’ she said. 

Lee dug his heel into the ground. ‘‘i didn’t, ’’ 
he said manfully. 

But later on when Miff had finished a large 
saucer of milk he forgave the children and 
forgot all about his hard voyage. 


es 


ONE TIME THERE WAS A 
LITTLE GIRL 
BY MARY WHITE SLATER 


One time there was a little gir! 
Who would not eat her dinner; 

She pushed away her plate each dey, 
And kept on getting thinner. 

They dressed her in a heavy coat, 
But everyone who knew her 

Said sadly, “When it’s summer, then 
We’ll surely see right through her.” 


The less she ate the more she 
shrank; 
Her shoes she could not tie on; 
She grew as frail, as scant and pale, 
As some old dandelion. 
And, like a dandelion, when 
The winds grew wild around her 
She blew away. And to this day 
Nobody’s ever found her! 
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66(.YLOAN’S, Son, for stiffness 
and soreness after the hard 

day’s play and exercise!”’ 
Daddies and grown-up athletes 
everywhere know that Sloan’s 
Liniment penetrates without rub- 
bing and quickly takes soreness out 
of strained muscles, stiffness out of 


hard-used joints, the throb out 
of bruises and all other external aches 
and pains. 

Keep a bottle handy—stay fit. All 
druggists. 30c, 60c, $1.20. 


were bake 


Ibabbaat sake 
Keep 11 handy 


Rider Agents Wanted 








Everywhere to rid 

bit thenew Ranger “Motorbike” 
completely equipped with electric 
light and Orn, CREEaee, stand, 











other styles, colors and sizes in 
the “Ranger” line of bicycles. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired at | 
a smal) advance over our Spec- | 
ial oer to-Rider cash prices. 
ELIVERED FREE on approval 

= R ES S TRIAL. 
ES Lamps, Wheels, 
Sawada: and parts 

im ot Dercten—bab if 


a... a Do not buy until 4 get our prices, \ 
terms and the big FREE cata! 


M EAD senth-so,cnicaso 





nd Tractor Business 
$100 To $400 a Month 


Enormous increase in production 
of Autos, Trucks, and Tractors. 
Get into business for yourself, or 
earn big money as Repair man, 
Driver, Garage Foreman, Sales 
Agent or Tractor Operator. 
Learn in 6 to 8 Weeks. Enormous 
additional equipment from Military Division of Rahe 
School. Actual practice. No books used. 

Write today for 7-Day TriaijOffer, and 
68-page Book. Give age and occupation. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, «202, O° Bitty, 


Cuticura Soap 
Best for Baby 


oe 4 Se, Ointment % & 50c.,"Talcum 2c. Sample 
mailed free by “Outicura, Dept. B, Boston,” 




















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 307 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


HAY-FEVE NO NEED of 


suffering and 

allowing your 
disease to run into Asthma. Write NOW for free 
BULLETIN Y-196. Hundreds of references to cases 
actually cured permanently. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CASH PAID for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work r 
with my pricelist, pictures, instructions, 








Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 
once for prospectus. Sinclair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal 


You May Try It 
Three Months 


Before Deciding 


O confident are we that the 
New Companion Sewing 
Machine will 

meet your highest 
expectations that 
we are willing to make 
you the following offer: 














If the New Companion 
Sewing Machine you 
select is not perfectly 
satisfactory in every 
particular after you have 
tried it in zo ur home for three months, 
we will REFUND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at our expense. 





We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantce 
Sor twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, 
and sell at a very low price. Shipments made 
from four convenient shipping stations in 
Eastern, Central and Western Sections. 


Factory Prices— 
Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our 
Liberal Offer and At- 
tractive Terms before 
purchasing a new 
sewing machine. A 
post-card request 
brings our free illus- 
trated booklet and 
full particulars by re- 
turn mail. Send it now. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The New Portable Electric Boston, Mass. 

















IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 


HAT honest country folk, unused to the 

W moods or the eestasies of the poetic mind, 

think of budding genius is amusingly 

illustrated by this anecdote from Canon Rawns- 

ley’s Memories of the Tennysons in the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

Not only at Somersby was Mr. Alfred remem- 
bered, but away down at Gibraltar Point, on the 
Lincolnshire coast, [ found that his name was a 
| household word. Entering one day the only farm- 
house seen for miles, near Gibraltar Point, and 
falling to talk with its old inhabitant, who was 
just getting in his crop of pears, with which the 
earwigs had made sad havoc, the following conver- 
sation ensued: 

“Strangely constituted things them battle twigs 
is; be dalled, if they heven’t gone with the best of 
my pears. I nivver seed nobbut one as could man- 
ash them pears, as th’owd battle twigs has man- 
ashed them, and that was young Mr. Alfred when 
he was a boy.” 

“What young Mr. Alfred was that?” I asked. 

““Why, Mr. Alfred; you’ve heard tell of Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson, the owd doctor’s son. He was 
straangen fond of the jam as well as the pears, 
was Mr. Alfred. My missus ’ud saay, ‘Now, here’s 
Mr. Alfred a-cooming; we must git the jam ready’ ; 
and she would open the door and let cat out, for 
he was a regular boy for the cats, was Mr. Alfred. 
I remember our cat, poor thing, went up smoke 
hole one time when he coomed in at the door. 
Cats is sensible things, and they know who’s who, 
mind ye. We haven’t heard tell of him for years, 
but he grew up a straangen great man, | sup- 
poase.”’ 

“Yes,” I said. “He is the greatest poet of the 
land, and the queen wishes to make him a lord for 
his work as a poet.” 

I shall not soon forget the astonishment that 
came into the old man’s face as, hobbling to the 
back-kitchen door, he said, “Missus, do you hear 
what this young gentleman is saaying about Mr. 
Alfred? Well, I nivver! Why, you know, i’ them 
daays we thowt he wur daft. He was allus ramblin’ 
off quite by hissen, wi’out a coat to his back and 
wi’out a hat to his head, nor nowt. 

“I remember as if it was nobbut yisterday, my 
man, as was a fiddler bit of a fellow, was off to 
Hildred’s theer at Skegsnest, to play for quolity 
at a dance; and he was cooming hoam in the morn- 
ing early, and, be dashed, who should he light on 
but Mr. Alfred, a-raavin’ and taavin’ upon the 
sand hills in his shirt sleeves and all; and Mr. 
Alfred said, saays he, ‘Good morning,’ saays he; 
and my man saays, ‘Thou poor fool, thou doesn’t 
knaw morning from night’; for you know, sir, i’ 
them daays we all thowt he was craazed. 

**Well, well! And the queen wants to maake him 
alord, poor thing! Well, I nivver did hear the likes 
of that, for sarten sewerness.” 


ore 


TO-DAY 


DVICE is not the easiest thing in the world 
A to take; we eye it askance as we might a 
spoonful of castor oil. When it is served up 

as tastefully, however, as Mr. W. H. Davenport 
serves it in the following alliterative verses, we 
can swallow it whole and experience only the 
most p ant of f 
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Thou true terrestrial traveler, | 
Thou toiler through time’s trail, 
bt me ’s the time to tend to things, 
To. a th tells thy true tale 
ge thy thrift, thy tidiness, 
y truencies, tis the ey 
That truest tell thy travel’s srond, 
They’re thy true task to-day 


To-day : ’tis thy true time to think; 
The time to train thy thought ; 
To teach thyself; to test thyse 
Through time tried ents thon” rt taught. 
Try thou to-day truth’s treasuries ; 
Taste thoroughly the true, 
The trusted, triumph-tested things; 
To-day think thou things through. 


To-day: try thou oa ay ee toil; 
Toil tells the toiler’s tone. 

Take thou thy true ad thoughtfully ; 
The task’s the toiler’s throne. 

’Tis there thou’lt tell thy trifling traits; 
Thy thoroughness there try; 

There truest tell thy tendencies ; 
Thus toilers testify. 


To-day’s thy time to tell the arath 
To those that turn toward the 

Their tender, truthful, trustful | thought; 
To them thou’rt truth’s trustee. 

Teach them to-day through tender trust 
To trace truth’s tested thread, 

Turning their thoughts to truest things, 
Till truth’s tried track they tread 


To-day: ’tis thine; thy time, thy our, 
Thy task, th throne, thy thou meet 

Tis through To-morrow’s tempting ‘thee 
That truency thou’rt taug 

To-morrow: ’tis the tempter’s thwack ; 
To trip thy truthful tread. 

To-day : ’tis thine ; thy temporal track; 
To-day trace thou truth’s thread. 


0.9 


CHICORY AND COFFEE 


OR more than a hundred years all manner of 
coffee adulterants have been tried, but chic- 
ory alone has won a permanent position, has 

acquired many stanch friends, and seems to have 
come to stay. Therefore, says the New York Eve- 
ning Post, it may be of interest to explain some- 
thing about the chicory root as used as a coffee 
adulterant and, in a few places like Belgium, as 
an independent beverage. 

The part of the plant that is used for this pur- 
pose is the carrot-like root, which is dug up, 
| washed, cut into small pieces and dried in a kiln. 

, It emerges from the kiln a shriveled mass not a | 
| quarter the weight of the original. The stuff is | 
| then roasted in a rotary cylinder like a coffee | 
| roaster, and that causes it to lose almost another | 
| third of its weight and to give off an odor like that | 

| of burned gingerbread. Butter or lard added during | 
| 








| this roasting process gives a rich, glossy appear- 
| ance to the substance, which, when ground, can | 
hardly be distinguished from ground coffee. \ 
Analysis shows that chicory, beyond containing | 
a considerable amount of sugar, has no ingredient 
of any food value to man; but it has a decided 
flavor, and its decoction adds a seeming richness 
to coffee that is pleasing to the eye even if it really | 
‘supplies little of palatal charm. | 
Quantities of chicory formerly came from Ger- | 
many to Belgium and Switzerland, and at one time 
during the war the price of the root rose until it 
was more expensive than coffee. Then only the 
most enthusiastic ‘“‘chicorans” added it in normal 
quantities to their Rio; but in the past year the | 
price has tumbled, whereas that of coffee has risen. 
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Winners a7 


Keds are so light, so springy and KE 
so full of “pep.” And Comfortable ? Coe, 
You bet! That’s why all the fellows 
are wearing them. 


These canvas, rubber-soled shoes are just 
the thing for work or play, school or home. . 
They’re noiseless around the house and fast 
as greased lightning on the playground or in 
the “gym.” 

And Keds wear to beat the band. 

Practically all good shoe stores carry Keds 
or can get them for you in just the style you 
want. Ask for Keds. Look for the name 
“Keds’’ on the sole. 





United States Rubber Company 


Keds 
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Only a Short Time Remains to Take Advantage 
of This Unusual Offer 


FORTUNATE purchase enables 
A us to offer Companion subscribers 
an unusual opportunity to secure 
two of the most popular books written 
by Gene Stratton-Porter and Eleanor 
H. Porter. These are special editions 
(not reprints), and bear the imprint of 
the original publishers of the authors’ 
copyright editions. 


This Offer will close August 30. 


Just David 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


Just David is one of those books that 
bears its message of courage and inspi- 
ration straight to the heart of every 
reader. If you want to make a Jovable 
lifelong friend read this story of the 
boy who brought happiness to a whole 
village. 


A Girl of the Limberlost 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 

















No book in recent years has won the hearts of such a brand-new reading 
public as this charming story by the author of Freckles. It is the story of 
a girl of the Indiana woods, a buoyant, lovable type of the self-reliant 
American girl, And by the sheer beauty of her own soul, and the purity 
of her vision, she wins from barren and unpromising surroundings the 
| 


rewards of high courage. 








The TWO Books Given for 
Only One New Subscription 


IF ORDERED BEFORE AUGUST 30 
Limited Offer Send us, on or before August 30, one new 


yearly subscription for The Companion (not 
for any member of your household), with $2.50 to pay for it, and we 
will present you with the Two Books, Just David and A Girl of the 
Limberlost as described above, sending the books to you postpaid. 
These titles originally sold at $1.25 and $1.30 each. 


These Books are offered only to a present subscriber to pay him for soliciting a new subscription. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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M2°rE AEROPLANE STAMPS.—Newfound- 
land, Switzerland and France have entered 
the list of countries that are issuing aéroplane 
stamps. Newfoundland’s label appeared in con- 
nection with the transatlantic flight attempted by 
Mr. Harry G. Hawker and Lieut. Com. Mackenzie 
Grieve late in May. The 3-cent of the ‘‘Caribou’”’ 
set, the post-bellum series put forth to commemo- 
rate the part played by Newfoundland’s soldiers 
and sailors during the war, was overprinted 
“Trans-Atlantic Air Post May 1919.” It was hoped 
at the time of surcharging that the aviators would 
make a crossing in May. On letters that Hawker 
and Grieve carried this stamp paid the postage. 
Although the aéroplane went into the sea, the 
mail pouch was salvaged with the machine, and 
the letters went on to their destination. It is prob- 
able that fewer than two hundred of these stamps, 
either canceled or unused, will be available for 
collectors, and they are sure to be rare. 

Switzerland’s aéroplane stamp is the 50-centime 
of the 1907-1908 series surcharged with a carmine 
device that comprises an aéroplane propeller 
with a bird’s wing on either side. The Swiss have 
established an air post between Zurich and Lau- 
sanne, with a stop at Bern; fifty centimes is the 
extra franking charge for each ordinary letter. 

France is issuing a series of three air-post labels 
i values of 75 centimes, 1 france and 1 france 25 
centimes. France’s famous flying ace, Capt. Guy- 
nemer, who was killed, will be honored by having 
his portrait appear in the centre of each stamp, 
on which will be shown also aviation scenes. The 
three adhesives will be black, blue and red, re- 
spectively. - ‘ 

EW PERFORATIONS.—For the sake of econ- 

omy the Post Office Department has caused 
the current 1, 2 and 3-cent stamps to appear with 
a new arrangement of perforations; the 1920 cata- 
logues will chronicle them as new varieties. The 
4 and 5-cent stamps also may be issued soon with 
the new perforations, 10 by 11, instead of the usual 
perforations, 11 by 11. 

It has been the custom of the Burean of Engrav- 
ing and Printing at Washington to destroy all the 
remainders of stamps after sheets have been pre- 
pared for use in the machines that turn out what 
are known as the “coil stamps,” introduced in 
recent years for public convenience. ‘Coil stamps” 
are “perforated 10” along the sides, while the tops 
and bottoms are straight-line edges. To-day, in- 
stead of the remainders being destroyed as waste 
matter, they are run through the ordinary 11-per- 
foration machines and thus are given this gauge 
of perforation at tops and bottoms, and reach the 
public perforated 10 by 11. “Perforated 10” means 
ten holes in every two centimeters; “perforated 
11,” eleven holes in every two centimeters. 

It is reported that more than 14,000,000 of the 1, 
2 and 3-cent stamps already have been perforated 
10 by 11, but some of the stamp dealers who thought 
that estimate an exaggeration have been selling 
the stamps at three dollars each, while others 
have been charging slightly more than the face 
value. It is understood that, to simplify the Post 
Office Department’s account, all the 10-by-11 copies 
placed on sale thus far were sent only to the New 
York post office. f 


fg yenty again to the many issues emanat- 
ing from the republic of Poland, which were 
described in The Companion for March 20 and for 
May 22, we chronicle the following additional 
series: 

Eight values of German stamps that, having been 
overprinted Gen. Gouv. Warschau by the Ger- 
mans during the war and forced upon the Polish 
people, have now been given the new surcharge 
Poczta Polska and black lines to obliterate the 
German overprint. For use at Kalish, this Polish 
surcharge is in mauve. 

Ten values of the same German-Polish series 
with the new surcharge in red, printed at Otwock. 

Ten values of the same German-Polish series 
with the new surcharge, but also with an addi- 
tional overprint, Na Scarb Narodowy, for use at 
Narodowy. 

Ten values of the German overprinted stamps 
with a surcharge reading Polska Poczta Ostroleka, 
for use at Ostroleka. 

Seven values of the German overprinted stamps 
with a surcharge reading Polska Poczta Ostrow, 
for use at Ostrow. 

Thus far at least 158 varieties of stamps, includ- 
ing a few minor errors, are known to have been 
issued in the new Poland! 


ITHUANIAN LABELS.—Another of the former 
subordinate governments of old-time Russia 
to issue stamps is Lithuania. Not having the cus- 
tomary facilities for this purpose, the postal 
authorities were obliged to typograph ordinary 
sheets of white paper, and in that way prepared 
twenty ungummed stamps to a sheet, with the | 
design consisting only of words,— Lietuvos (native | 
name for Lithuania), skatiku (the coinage) and | 
pasta (post),—and the denomination expressed in 
figures, all of which was within a square frame 
made up of letter ‘‘o’s” from a printer’s ordinary 
font. With variations, four distinct sets appeared, 
providing twenty-four varieties, to be used until 
stamp-making machinery could be set up. When 
that had been done a lithographed series, 10- 
skatiku red, 15-skatiku violet and 30-skatiku 
orange-brown, was issued, with the design repre- 
senting St. George on a circular shield. Probably 
other values of this set have since appeared. 


TAMPS FOR FIUME.—In the stamp column 

of April 24 The Companion mentioned briefly 
the labels that Italy prepared for occupied Fiume, 
the chief port of Hungary. It transpires that they 
were former Hungarian labels, issues of 1916-1918, 
seized and overprinted FIUME-2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 15, 
20, 75 and 80-heller values of the ordinary postal 
labels and several charity, speeial-delivery, news- 





paper and postage-due stamps. It is probable 
that they were intended only as provisionals, for | 
more recently two stamps with the word “Fiume” | 
as part of the engraved inscription, and a Fiume 
building flying the Italian flag as the central design, | 
have appeared. Ten-centesimo and 20-centesimo 

values have reached this country. We know what 


an important part has been played at the Peace 
Conference by Fiume, possession of which both 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia demanded. 


ILICIAN OVERPRINTS.—The saying that 

“philately follows the flag’ has once more 
been illustrated in connection with affairs in Tur- 
key. In May the French forces organized an ad- 
ministrative service in Cilicia, an ancient division 
of Asia Minor bordering on the Mediterranean 
that, until the war, was included in the Turkish 
vilayet of Adana. Part of this administrative serv- 


ice included the establishment of a postal service, 4 


as evidenced by the appearance of Turkish stamps 
overprinted with Cilicie, hand stamped. So far, 
fifteen varieties have been placed in circulation— 
adhesives of various issues from 1913 to 1918, in- 
cluding the 1-piaster and 5-piaster values of Tur- 
key’s 1916 commemorative issue. 


EFT-OVERS FROM KERENSKY.-— Allusion 
was made in The Companion recently to what 
at that time philatelists believed to be an issue 
of Bolshevik adhesives, with the design showing 
Freedom breaking the chain of bondage—a hand 
containing a sword slashing through a chain. It 
now transpires that the Bolsheviki, although mak- 
ing postal use of the stamps, were not responsible 
for their appearance. The government of Keren- 
sky, who succeeded to power in Russia after the 
fall of the Romanoff dynasty, prepared a series of 
stamps of which only two—the 35-kopeck blue and 
70-kopeck brown—were placed in circulation be- 
fore Kerensky was overthrown. The discovery 
to-day that they are not Bolshevik labels removes 
them from the class of stamps — adhesives of 
enemy origin—that British philatelic houses still 
refuse to have anything to do with. 


ETALIATORY LABELS.—Esthonia has fol- 
lowed Poland’s example by issuing a series 
of retaliatory stamps; and these labels, it is 
learned, comprise Esthonia’s provisional set in use 
prior to the circulation of the adhesives inscribed 
Eesti Post, which were described in The Compan- 
ion for May 22. Poland’s retaliatory stamps also 
were d€scribed at that time. 
Stamp collectors will remember that one of the 
series that the Germans forced Russian peoples 


to use during the war consisted of German labels | 


overprinted Postgebiet Ob. Ost., signifying that 
they were issued under the supervision of the 
German Eastern Command. Upon at least eight 
values of that set—2%4, 3, 5, 744, 10, 15, 20 and 25- 
pfennig—the Esthonians have now surcharged 
simply the word Eesti. 


EW GERMAN STAMPS.— When the Ger- 

man imperial government was overthrown 
philatelists predicted that the German stamps 
with the long-familiar “woman-in-armor” design 
would be retired. It is reported now that new 
designs have been selected, but meanwhile the 
people’s government set up in Bavaria has issued 
distinctive adhesives. These are not of any new 
design, but are Bavaria’s labels of 1914-1916 sur- 
charged with Volksstaat Bayern (People’s State 
of Bavaria). Eighteen varieties have been put in 
use, including the 744 and 15-pfennig values that 
were new denominations introduced during the 
war on account of increases in postal rates. 


ERMAN-AUSTRIA.—In that part of the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy where 
the German influence is strongest a series of 
stamps has appeared that shows that the German 
postal authorities are supervising the postal sys- 


tem of the territory. The stamps are some that | 


Austria issued during the war and show the Aus- 
trian coat of arms; but they are now overprinted 
diagonally with the Deutschosterreich (German- 
Austria). The 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 40, 50 and 80-heller de- 
nominations have reached this country, and it is 
probable that the entire series has been surcharged 
in this manner. ta 
N ERROR CORRECTED.—The United States 
stamped envelopes are printed by a firm in 
Ohio under contracts let by the Post Office De- 
partment. This statement is made here to correct 
a statement made in the Stamps to Stick column 
for May 22, in which the recent error of printing 
the 3-cent envelope stamps red instead of purple 
or violet was attributed to the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing at Washington, whereas the 
fault actually oecurred at the printing plant of 
the Ohio firm. a 
ZECHO-SLOV AKIA.—Information is at hand 
regarding the labels of the Czecho- Slovak 
Republic. It is known that 3, 5, 10, 20, 25, 100 and 
200- filler denominations have been issued, and 
perhaps others, all imperforate and each showing 
a cathedral in Prague as the central design. Five- 
and 10-filler values have appeared, perforated, 
together with two newspaper stamps, 2 and 10 
filler, each of which shows a falcon. 
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ARMY DOG TEAMS 


LASKA and Labrador served the cause of 
A the Allies in one especially interesting way 
by contributing the motive power for the 
sleds that kept the troops who were in mountain 
trenches supplied during the dead of winter. In 
four days after a heavy snowfall, writes a con- 
tributor to the National Geographic Magazine, 
one kennel of one hundred and fifty dogs moved 
more than fifty tons of food and other supplies 
from a valley to the front line on the mountain 
above. In the Vosges Mountains more than a thou- 
sand Alaskan sled dogs helped to hold back the 
Germans during the last year of the war. 

One woman brought back to America a croix 
de guerre awarded by France to her dog teams. The 
deed that won them that honor was their saving 
of astorm-bound, foe-pressed outpost in the French 
Alps. Dispatch bearers had been sent back with 
requests for ammunition, but they failed to get 
through the blinding blizzard. At last the situa- 
tion became desperate; only quick action could 
save the post. Lieut. René Haas hitched his dogs 





to a light sled and managed to make the long and | 


perilous trip down to the army base. 


There he hitched the twenty-eight dogs to four- | 
teen light sleds that the soldiers loaded with am- | 


munition. Back over the forbidding trail they 
went, under artillery fire, and facing a bitter wind. 
On the fifth day at sunrise the panting dogs 
reached the outpost. Their burden of ammunition 
was immediately rushed to the gunners, and the 
mountain was saved. 
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This is the new LIBERTY DAYLO that leaves both hands FREE —=> 


DAYLO is Your 
Ever Ready Friend 


HERE’S your “flashlight”? 
Lying forgotten in some 
bureau drawer? Or in your desk? 


Get it out to-day and put it on the job 
100% of the time. It’s not a toy, or for a 
week or month—it’s a year ’round necessity. 


Liven it up with a new Eveready 
Tungsten Battery. Its strong searchlight 
beam comes only from a fresh, high-powered 
battery. 


Don’t put it off. Simply note the number on the 
Eveready Tungsten Battery that fits your “flashlight” 
and ask any Daylo Dealer for it. You don’t even 
have to take the light along. There’s an Eveready 
Tungsten Battery to fit every Daylo or “flashlight”. . 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON 
COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


TUNGSTEN 
BATTERY 





3661 


The light that says: 


With that long-lived 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage —— to any ad ; 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the pee Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Kegistered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


dress in the 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








HOOKWORM DISEASE 


HIS disease is known to affect many 
persons in the southern part of the 
United States, in Porto Rico and others 
of the West India Islands, and in the 
countries that border the Caribbean 
Sea. Physicians have proved it to be 

the cause of much of the laziness and shiftless- 
ness that prevails. in those regions. In Europe 
the same disease, although caused by a worm of a 
different species, occurs chiefly among miners and 
laborers who work in railway tunnels, and has 
therefore been called miner’s disease, tunnel dis- 
ease, the St. Gothard disease and other similar 
names. 

The cause of the disease is an intestinal para- 
site, Necator americanus in this couatry, Anchylos- 
toma duodenale in Europe, or collectively the 
hookworm. The worm fastens itself to the mucous 
membrane of the intestine, and lives by sucking 
its victim’s blood. The continuous loss of blood, 
especially when the worms are numerous, causes 
a condition of anemia and reduces the strength 
and the vitality of the sufferer, so that he is lan- 
guid and slow to act, and physically incapable of 
doing what would be considered as a day’s work 
for a healthy man. His condition results not only 
from the loss of blood but also from a toxic excre- 
tion of the worm that the body absorbs. 

The worm’s eggs, of microscopic size, are passed 
from the bowels, and the larve live in the soil and 
attach themselves to the feet of the unshod chil- 
dren. These larvez, also of minute size, bore rap- 
idly through the skin, causing an irritation that 
goes by the name of ground itch, and are taken 
into the blood vessels, whence they eventually 
gain the upper part of the intestine. Here they 
attach themselves to the mucous membrane as 
their perrhanent home and proceed to deplete the 
host’s store of blood. The larvz may also be taken 
into the body in water and on salads and uncooked 
vegetables. 

Tonics and good food may help the hookworm 
patient a little, but they cannot cure him; the only 
cure is to destroy and expel the worm. That, for- 
tunately, is a comparatively simple matter, and 
consists in administering thymol, preceded and 
followed by a powerful purge. 

Another efficacious remedy is chenopodium, or 
American wormseed. The patient takes suitable 
doses of the oil two or three times at fifteen-minute 
intervals, and a short time after the last dose takes 
a purgative dose of castor oil. 

In a hookworm country children should not go 
barefoot, salads and raw vegetables should be 
thoroughly washed, and only boiled water should 
be used for washing and for drinking purposes. 
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ROSABEL’S SURPRISES 


OTHER’S tired and if she runs the 
routine housekeeping, it’s enough. I’ve 
made her promise to leave the enter- 
taining part to me,” said Rosabel. “It 
always worries her to think up plans— 
she’s so anxious for fear they won’t suit 

everybody, and that guests may be too polite to 

say so. I tell her she has a bad case of ingrowing 
hospitality! There’s no sense in being so afraid 
visitors won’t enjoy themselves you can’t enjoy 
them. Now, I honestly mean that Cousin Lou and 

Mary Branston and the Wetherbees shall have the 

time of their lives—but I’m going to have the time 

of my life giving it to them! And the first thing on 
the programme is a picnic—a surprise picnic!” 

‘Picnic sounds good to me,’’ said Emily. She 
hesitated and added, ‘‘As far as I’m concerned, 
so does surprise. I’m used to you, you see, you 
surprising Rosabel! Nothing you can spring would 
upset me much: I’m warranted sound, kind, and 
easily managed by a lady.” 


























“Well!” remarked Rosabel, opening her eyes | 


very wide. “Of all peculiar acceptances of an in- 
vitation—but I haven’t invited you yet, have I? 
I’m half inclined to leave you behind, lamenting, 
while all the rest of us go off for the day to Fawn 
Island—and then how’d you feel?” 

“It’s Fawn Island, isit?” inquired Emily thought- 


fully. ‘‘Lovely! Only I wonder-—why don’t you tell | 


them? You’ve told me.” 

“Bless you, Em, you don’t count. Besides, you’ve 
been there before, and I want your help about 
some of the arrangements. But the others aren’t 
to know a thing: the trip over, and the cliffs, and 
the cave, and the bubbling spring, and the little 
beach; it’s to come on them one surprise after the 
other, and if they aren’t enthusiastic—well, I’ll 
disown their acquaintance ever after! There never 


was a real place more like a fairy island, I do | 


believe.” 

“It’s all you say,” agreed Emily, “but, Rosabel, 
don’t let it be a surprise! Don’t!” 

“Why not?’ demanded Rosabel. ‘I love sur- 
prises; and I’m sure my surprises are generally 
successful—aren’t they? Why, Emily!” 

Emily’s face had betrayed her, and she hesitated 
no longer. 

“They’re always something nice,’ she said 
quickly, “‘and they always give pleasure ; but there 
are likely to be drawbacks—people don’t know 
just how to prepare, or there’s one person who 
oughtn’t to have come —” 

“You’re thinking of that sail when we went out- 
side the bar and Mrs. Dale was so seasick,” in- 
terrupted Rosabel. ‘That was too bad; but, of 


‘ course, if she’d owned up when she found we were 


going across that it would make her really suffer- 
ing sick, we wouldn’t have gone, and that was 
only a single happening —”’ 

“Not quite. It isn’t the hostess who hears of 
things, always. When you whisked Betty Cardell 
off to a surprise supper at the shore, for instance: 
a lobster supper, and she can’t touch shellfish,— 
oughtn’t to, that is,—she paid for it with two days 
in bed; but I don’t suppose you ever knew the 
reason. And when you invited Miss Helyer for a 
little spin-inland--as she supposed—and you took 
her all the way to the beach, instead —” 

“But I did it on purpose,—I thought it would 
rest her more,—and there was a lovely cool breeze, 
and we sat in beach chairs, with canopy tops — 
Why, Emily, I thought I was most considerate!” 

“Except that, since it was a surprise, she hadn’t 
brought her dark glasses, and the glare on the 
water always gives her a frightful headache,” said 
Emily quietly. 

“Oh!” said Rosabel blankly. “It seems so pro- 
saic always to know everything beforehand, but I 
suppose you’re right, Emily. Why is being sensible 
always so tame?”’ 

“Cheer up!” said Emily. “It needn’t be. Seek 
for the happy compromise. Don’t lose the spirit of 
surprise—it’s worth keeping—but let the surprises 
fall within a sensible frame of the understood. 
Let your party know it’s to be an island trip, to- 
morrow. Then the poor sailors will decline, and 
everybody will be properly dressed and equipped, 
and after that, leave the undescribed delights of 
Fawn Island to surprise them exactly as you’d 
planned.” 

“Yes,” assented Rosabel, ‘that’s what I’ll do.” 
There was a moment of preoccupied silence, and 
then she inquired mournfully, ‘‘Must I ask every 
individual one of the party beforehand if lobster 
and steamed clams spell joy or colic?” 

“Not if you take an alternative can of baked 
beans along as a precaution,” said Emily laughing. 
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A BORN INVENTOR 


N its brief account of the life of Walter V. 
[nner Commerce and Finance credits the 

great inventor with four hundred inventions, 
one of which is said to have been valued at $28,- 
000,000. To Turner’s genius we are indebted for 
marvels of transportation that would be impos- 
sible without the railway equipment devised or 
perfected by him. 

He came from one of the quiet shires of Eng- 
land, and began sheep herding in Wyoming. One 
day his sheep led him near the right of way of the 
Union Pacific, and there he found a freight wreck. 
As he walked near the wreck something attracted 
his attention. He picked it up and carried it to one 
of the brakemen. The brakeman told him, in reply 
to his question, that it was a piece of the air brake. 
Turner asked how it worked, and the man ex- 
plained. 

“May I take it with me?” he asked. 

“Sure,” replied the brakeman. 

The panic of 1893 forced Turner to sell his sheep, 
and he found work as a wheel tapper on the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. No one paid 
much attention to the wheel tapper. One day he 
reported that a wheel under a certain car was un- 
safe. Men who looked at the wheel said he was 
wrong. The train went out with the car, and there 
was a bad wreck. The wheel had collapsed. During 
the investigation Turner so impressed the division 
superintendent that he recommended his transfer 
to the shops at Topeka. 

One day he went to the boss of the shops’ and 
said he believed he had an improvement for the 
air brake. The boss looked at Turner’s rough 
plans and decided that the sheep herder’s idea 
had some merit. The Atchison company took out 
a patent and increased Turner’s pay. A little later 
Turner devised further improvements that the 
Atchison company patented, and he was put under 
contract. 

Turner became a member of the Air Brake Asso- 
ciation, and at a meeting in Pittsburgh attracted 
the attention of George Westinghouse. Mr. West- 
inghouse offered the inventor a position with the 
Westinghouse company, and after long negotia- 
tions with the Atchison company he secured 
Turner’s release on condition that he would return 
to the Atchison company when it called for his 
services. At Pittsburgh inventions came from his 
brain with remarkable regularity. The more he 
studied the air brake the more he improved it. 

Westinghouse invented the air brake. His 
mechanism would hold a train of possibly fifty 
cars. Turner took the brake where Westinghouse 
stopped and developed it so much further that 
now it is possible to control a train of one hundred 
or possibly one hundred and fifty cars as easily as 
a train of ten cars. Without the air brake that the 
sheep herder improved, the great trains we see 
to-day would be impossible. 
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AN ESSAY ON GEESE 


HE following composition on geese was 
written, according to Capper’s Weekly, by a 
schoolboy in St. Louis: 
| Geese is a heavy-set bird with a head on one 
side and a tail on the other. His feet is set so far 
back on his running gear that they nearly miss 
his body. Some geese is ganders and has a curl in 
his tail. Ganders don’t lay or set. They just eat, 
loaf and go swimming. If I had to be a geese I 
would rather be a gander. Geese do not give milk, 
but give eggs, but for me give me liberty or give 
me death. 
o 9 


ONE FOR JOHN 


| 66 HAT is your name?” asked the mistress 
| of her new Chinese cook. 


“My name is Wang Hang Ko.” 

““O dear; I’m sure I shall not be able to remember 
that. I shall just call you John,” remarked the 
lady. 
| “Velly good, ma’am,” said the Chinaman. “And 

what is you name, ma’am?” 

“My name is Mrs. Swankton de Vere.” 

‘*Me no lemembe! that,” said the Chinaman ; “me 
callee you Sally.” 
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LOST AND FOUND AND LOST AGAIN 


T: professors are not all absent-minded, all 








absent-minded men in the humorous papers 
are professors. Hence, in the BostonTranscript: 
| The Professor—I went to the railway office to-day 
and got that umbrella I left on the train last week. 
His Wife—That’s good. Where is it now? 
The Professor—Eh? By Jove, I—really, my dear, 
I’m afraid I left it on the train. 









Ride a Motorcycle 


% 


HICH is the better way to get home 

from work—to pack into a crowded 
trolley car, or to get out into the clean, 
open air? 


Only one answer to that, isn’t there ? 


Boys and men who use motorcycles for 
business always know the advantage of 
good tires. They want United States Tires 
because they are always dependable. No 
unnecessary time is lost in repairs. They 
wear longer and are more economical. 


United States Tires are made by the 
world’s largest rubber manufacturer and 
every tire carries the U. S. Seal which 


means quality in rubber goods wherever 
you see it. 


The ‘Usco’ Motorcycle Tire is the tire to 
use for long mileage and hard work. Ask 
to see it at any United States dealer’s. 


United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 
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WILL SAVE IT FOR YOU 





Biscuits made with Automatic Flour cost 20% 
to 30% less than if made with baking powder. 


The usual recipe for biscuits: (present prices) 


4 cups flour, 1 Ib. (5-Ib. bag .48) —.096 
2 tablespoons lard, 20z. (Ib. .42) — .0525 
2 heaping teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 oz. (12-0z. can .45) .0281 
salt; milk. _ 
1766 
Recipe for Automatic Flour biscuits: 
4 cups oy tic Flour, 1 Ib. 
(5-Ib. ba 12 
PE tent a 3% oz. (ib. .42) 0175 
baking powder, none; ———_ 
salt, none; milk, as above. .1375 


One pound of Automatic Flour saves you $.039. 
A 5-pound bag saves you 1944 cents, 


OR MORE THAN $7.50 a Barrel 












Just as good for cake as for bis- 

cuits and just as economical. 

A New England Product for 
New England People. 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
27 C ial St., Bost 











Automatic Maize, also 











Have you 
found out yet 
why your 
grocer pays 
several cents 
apound more 
for FORSTER’S 
PEANUT BUTTER 
than for any 
other brand 
on the market? 





Sold » the pound at 


ine s re from foc! go like 


this with glass cover. 





. A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick,Mass. | 















PREMO 
Film Packs 


Developed 


An entire pack. 
developed by us for 30 cents, Smaller sizes 24c. 
4x5, 45c. Let our careful, experienced workmen 
develop your next Film Pack. We also make Velox 
prints, of course. 

ROBEY-FRENCH COMPANY, INC. 
(Eastman Kodak Company) 
38 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


12 exposures, size 2%x4%, 














IRVING F WALES 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR TODAY 











High School 


and Grammar School Graduates 


The General Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass., 
offers excellent opportunities to young men to prepare 
themselves for the Installation, Commercial, Drafting 
and Electrical Departments through special courses 
carried on at the Lynn Works. Young men who pass 
satisfactory entrance examinations are eligible at all 
times and receive adequate wages at the beginning, 
both for shop and classroom work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. All applications should be sent to the 


Educational Dept., General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 


Water Supply 


FOR 














Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO.- BOSTON 








Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 

4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of — and women. 

20 buildings, 100 acres. Endowment. Catal 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL. D- ‘President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Mass. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prep- 
aration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 
manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Lower School—Special home caré and —s of younger 





Crs Graded classes. Outdoor sports. talog 
ETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, posite, R.I. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buil Q Degree of D. M.D. 
Certificates from recognized preparatory pi accepted. 
Fall term opens September 22, 1919. Catal og 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 











Five-Day Boarding School 


BANCROFT SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Established 1900. 

College Preparatory Work for Girls. New department opens 

September 23, 1919. MIRIAM TITCOMB, Principal. 


HARD OF HEARING? 


You Can Learn to Listen with Your Eyes 
Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL of SPEECH READING for ADULTS 
Until October 1 address 186 Maple St., East Lynn, for circulars 





| tell. One evening. 








HENRIETTE’S HEROES 


ENRIETTE waited on table, brushed 
boots, cleaned dishes and swept floors. 

She served peasants, peddlers, reporters 

and soldiers—French and American soldiers, 
for her work lay within the American army 
zone in France. It was she who served the 
dinner for Joffre and Pershing when ‘‘Papa’’ | 
Joffre paid a visit to the American com- | 
mander. | 
Nothing much had ever happened to Hen- | 
riette before, says Mr. Heywood Broun in The 
A. E. F. But on that historic night she stood | 
at the right elbow of Gen. Joffre and the left | 
elbow of Gen. Pershing. I was away at the 





A cA 


Director 


NewEngland 
— CoNSERVATO 





RY 


| George W. Chadwick OF MU SIC Year Opens . 


BOSTON, MASS.. 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary toa musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization. and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 


Complete Curricul 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 





time, and the correspondents were telling me | 


about it before dinner. While we were talking, | 
she came into the room with the roast veal, 
and I said: 

‘* Henriette, they tell me you waited upon | 
Marshal Joffre and Gen. Pershing. ’’ 

One of the men at the table made a warning 
gesture,. but it was too late. Henriette put the 
hot veal down to cool on a side table and 
pointed to the seat nearest the window. A 
large man from a press association sat there, 
but she looked through him and saw the hero 
of the Marne. 

** Maréchal Joffre la,’’ said Henriette. She 
turned to a near seat and, pointing to the 
shrinking representative of the Chicago Trib- 
une, explained, ‘‘Général Pearshing ici.’’ 

One of the men rose from the table and got 
the veal. Something was said about fried pota- 
toes, but Henriette remained to tell me about 
the historic dinner. She admitted that she 
was very nervous at first. That was increased 
by the fact that Gen. Pershing ate none of 
his pickled snails. The Marshal ate fifteen. 
But the soup went well, Henriette said, and 
Gen. Pershing cheered her up enormously 
by his conduct with the mutton. The chicken 
also was a success. After the chicken the gen- 
erals held their glasses in the air and stood 
up. Henriette said that when Marshal Joffre 
stood he was ‘‘Gros comme une maison !’’ (As 
large as a house). 

As he left the room Marshal Joffre pinched 
her cheek, but the mark was gone before she 
eould show it to the cook. For all that, Hen- 
riette had something to show that she waited 
upon generals at the famous dinner. She opened 
a new locket that she wore round her neck 
and took out a small piece of gilt paper. She 
would not let me touch it, but when I[ looked 
closely I saw that it had printed upon it, 
‘*Romeo and Juliet.’’ 

‘*Tt’s the band off the cigar Pershing smoked 
at dinner,’’ explained one of the correspond- 
ents. Henriette put the treasure back in her 
locket and sighed. 

‘“Je suis tres contente,’’ 


o9 


A HAPPY CORRECTION 


HE well-known New York lawyer whose 

recollections have appeared as A Retro- 

spect of Forty Years,—who is, perhaps, 
best known as the creator of that Flora M’ Flim- 
sey who had Nothing to Wear,—had an ex- 
traordinary memory. In Mr. George C. Holt’s 
Memorial of William Allen Butler occurs the 
following anecdote: 

Mr. Butler was accurate in his knowledge of 
the Bible. It was very dangerous for anyone 
in his presence to make a misquotation from 
that source. He was once attending a church 


she said. 





meeting in which a project was on foot for 
raising money, and some one made a speech | 
in which he urged, with much insistence, the 
example of the widow’s mite in the Bible. 

When the speaker had finished, Mr. Butler | 
rose and said that he regretted to be obliged | 
to correct the preceding speaker, but that the | 
Bible contained nothing about a widow’s mite | 
—a statement that was received with exclama- | 
tions of surprise and incredulity by the entire | 
audience. Mr. Butler then added: 

‘*The widow spoken of in the Bible con- | 
tributed two mites to the object to which her 
charity was directed—an example which should 
not be overlooked by those intending to make 
small contributions to this cause. ’’ 


o9 


A STRANGE ANIMAL 
Jatin had a habit of stretching his imagi- 





nation whén telling anything, and after his | 
mother had rebuked him several times he 
began to watch her when he had something to | | 
, says Everybody’s, a visitor 
from the city came, and during the conversa- 
tion inquired of Jimmy: 
‘*And have you a dog, my little man?’’ 
‘‘Oh, yes, I gotta dog,’’ replied Jimmy, ‘‘1 
gotta big dog. I guess I got about the biggest 
dog in this town. ’’ 
‘*Well, that’s good,’’ said the visitor. ‘‘I like 
big dogs. ’’ 
Jimmy answered: ‘‘Well, I guess mine’s big 
enough. He’s nine feet tall—and—and he’s six 
feet wide and—and (then Jimmy caught his 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 





iM 





wi ti ii “HAM 


Address RALPH a FLANDERS, Geneva ect 


September 18, 1919 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and 
opportunities of ensemble 
appearing before audiences, 
associations are invaluable 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano- forte, voice. 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public appearance with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


recitals, the 
practice and 
and the daily 
advantages to 








ioeenlin et Go gmateetiatenewene Gh emma dire the 
credit for their success to the training received 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL: SCHOOL 
BOSTON 


PRACTICAL COURSES TO MEET PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS 


A 
counting, ay ‘nner 


Individual at my given b 
55th Year begins Sept. 2 


y competent, experien 
Evening Session begins Sept. 22 


and A O 8 
Teaching, Civil Service 
ced teachers 


Write, phone or call for new Bulletin giving complete information 


J. W. Blaisdell, Principal - 334 Boylston St. 
No canvassers or solicitors employed 











is really no secret at all. Those 
dishes you admire most owe 
their popularity to correct sea- 


sonings and flavors. What kind do! 
= use? None but Slede’s 
are good enough for me. I 
don't need to use the ex- 
With 
Slade’s 1 can make 
the cheaper kinds deli- 
tious and nourishing. 
Ask Grocers for Slade’s 











pensive meats. 


The Secret of Successful Cooking 
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D. & L. SLADE CO. 
Boston 











St. Mary’s Diocesan School for Girls 
Concord, N. H. 

A home school in pleasant surroundings. Inter- 

mediate, college preparatory and generalcourses, 

including Household Economics. Attractive 

gymnasium with grounds for outdoor sports. 


MISS MARY E. LADD, Principal 








mother’s eye)—and he’s four inches long. ’’ 











Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 35th year. 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, Col. T. D. LANDON, 
Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandant. 


McLean Hospital Training School 


For Nurses. 3-year course for women. An all- round train- 
ing as well as specialization in mental and nervous d 











LOOMIS 


The only school of its type offering a complete 
4-year high school course in business, including 
theory and practice under actual business condi- 
tions. Prepares for Collegiate Schools of business 
and finance, or for business life. Also Agricul- 
corel and College Preparatory courses. 7 fireproof 
buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. Cinder 
track. 175-acre farm. anual-training shops. 
$2,500,000 endowment. $500a year. Address 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 











2-year course for men. Pay while training; large salaries 
for graduates. Address Supt., Box 8, Waverley, Mass. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Founder 


Prepares for kindergarten, primary, playground positions— 

2 years. Child training in the home—1 year. Opportunity 
| for practical work. 22nd year. Mrs. Harriot 
| Jones, Principal. Suite 68, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
3ist year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 


Goddard Seminary 


College Preparatory Courses. Credits in music for diploma. 
Domestic Science. Teacher Training. Commercial Course. 
Superb location. Modern equipment. Large endowment. 4 
buildings ae Athletic Field. $300 a year. No extras. 


HOLLISTER, Litt.D., Principal, Box 2, Barre, Vt. 











lamblen | 





Cushing Academy 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
For boys and girls who desire best at moderate cost 


Preparatory courses for College, Scientific 
Schools and Business. Music, Household Arts, 
Manual Training. 


In the Mt. Wachusett region. Seven buildings. 
Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 20 acre campus. 
For illustrated catalog address 











H. S. COWELL, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 











who are to-day devoted users 

of them. Baker’s Extracts have 

stood the test of time, the test of the 

experiences of thousands of old-time 

New England housewives, the test of 

every pure food law ever enacted by any state. 

Why? Because they are made direct from 

the finest fruits by a process peculiarly our 

own, and we give them to you as we get 
them—pure. 

In these days of quality goods don’t be sat- 
ised with anything less than Baker’s Quality Extracts. The 
amount you spend ina year for extracts is so small anyway that 
you can well afford to have the best there is. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. PORTLAND, ME. 


ors than many housekeepers 


FLAVORING 
Rh ‘CAKES, ICE CREAM. 


>, 
Py 


PUDDINGS. 


L eniiasten 


. sore 


WATER ICES. 
CONFECTIONS. crc 








EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, 
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“Better than the Best” 


If you are using ordinary 
flour change to-day to 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 
and notice the improve- 


ment in your Bread, 
Cakes and Pastries. 


L534 FHL NVHL YILLAS 


The best Bread, Cakes and Pastries you have ever baked—or your money refunded 
Ask your grocer—He can supply you 


Represented in Eastern New England by Walter E. Fuller, 35 South Street, Grighter Mass. 
n Western New England by A. G. Ganahl, 470 Belmont Avenue, Springfield 


Distributor for Boston and vicinity, Jacob Thurman, 148 State Street, Boston 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 














ZANE GREY’S LATEST BOOK 


The 
Desert of Wheat 


N reierence to their Army and Navy work, the American Library 

Association says: “We simply cannot get enough of Zane Grey’s 
books for the men.” This new book by such a popular writer will 
be eagerly welcomed. ‘The Desert of 
Wheat is a story of the harvesting 
of the great American war-time wheat 
crop, and the interference and treach- 
ery of the I. W. W. and pro-German 
element. ‘The son of a German father 
and an American mother, Kurt Dorn, 
the central character, was American 
to the core. His grief at the attitude 
of his father who followed the German 
cause, his love story -with Leonore, 
the daughter of a wealthy rancher, 
and the events leading up to the crude 
and severe justice dealt to the coun- 
try’s traitors, make this a typical Zane 
Grey tale. 

With Kurt Dorn’s enlistment the 
scene changes to Europe, and his ex- 
periences on the battlefields of France 
bring the story to a thrilling close. 


PRESS COMMENT 


The story is effectively told. It abounds in attractive word-pictures, vigorous 
scenes m ac age the characters are distinctive. As a tract against the workings of 
the I. W. W. the story is very effective, for it describes the possibilities of the 
dangers ios at oun anization can inflict on industry and humanity: At the same time 
it suggests a way to meet the situation. —Boston Transcript. 











DAWN 


A NEW BOOK 


By ELEANOR 
H. PORTER 


Author of Pollyanna, Just David, 
Oh, Money! Money! etc. 





ie countless thousands of homes, the novels of Eleanor H. Porter 
have come as harbingers of sunshine and gladness. Wherever the 
English language is spoken, men and women have grown to recognize 
her supreme gift as an interpreter of. the happy heart of childhood. As 
one woman wrote from a little mountain village in Kentucky, ‘More 
than anyone else, Mrs. Porter gives back to us the joy of knowing that 
this 7s a beautiful world.” 

In Dawn, Mrs. Porter has created 
just such a hero and written just such 
a story as her admirers have been 
hoping for ever since the appearance 
of Just David. The hero is a blind hoy 
whose courage leads him to a final 
victory by dedicating his life to the 
service of others. 

It is impossible to do justice in cold 
print to the rich sentiment of the story, 
or to the human appeal of Keith Burton, 
the blind boy, and Susan the housemaid 
with a heart of gold but a tongue that 
insists upon trying out with amazing 
results all the long words she has heard. 
‘These characters will take their places 
with David and Pollyanna as among the 
most delightful of Mrs. Porter’s pen 

people. Not the least appealing element in the story is 
the love of Keith for his doctor’s daughter, an exquisite romance that 





* runs all through the story to a final happy ending. 











HOW TO GET YOUR COPY FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription ‘not your own) for The Youth’s Companion with $2.50 to pay for it, and we 
will present you with your choice of either of the above Books, sending the Book to you postpaid. These Books 


cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.50, net. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, 


( NOTE. The Books are given only to our present subscribers to pay them dg 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















